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Much-Needed New Books 


on Important Phases of Gardening 
oF) 


Gardening in the 


Shade 


No longer need the “problem § yo a 
of shade”’ baffle gardeners. For 

its complete, detailed informa- 
tion on how to turn shady 
places into flourishing gardens, 
and its unique ‘‘Who’s Who 
in the Shade” list of some 500 
perennials, annuals, and shrubs 
that thrive in or tolerate shade 
conditions — every gardener 








needs this book. 
Fully illustrated 
$3.00 


ee 


Lilies for 
Ameriean Gardens 
by George L. Slate 


A new, thoroughgoing book by 
one of the foremost authorities on 
this increasingly popular plant, 
written especially for American 
climate and soil conditions — 
with clear, complete advice on 
breeding, culture, propagation, 
and an especially helpful chapter 
on the perplexing subject of dis- 
eases and pests. 
Fully illustrated 
$3.50 




















Ml ° 4i 
Perfect for everyone who is a gardener. 
—Donald Culross Peattie. 


The World Was 
My Garden 


by David Fairchild 


“Immediately takes its place in a list of 






indispensable works. Alive with human in- 
terest, along with little-known facts about 
the way many plants now common in this 
country were discovered and introduced. 
One of the year’s most important books.” 

Horticulture 









With 127 pages of photographs covering the 
gardens of the world. 6th printing. $3.75 












at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 














The Early Planting of Roses 


i THE roses were not planted last Fall, get them in now 
as soon as the ground can be worked, for then they will 
have become well established by the time hot weather arrives. 

The soil in the bed should, of course, be prepared as early 
as possible and allowed to settle somewhat before planting. 
Medium clay loam is best. Place stones, gravel or cinders 
underneath for drainage and follow with a six-inch layer of 
well-rotted cow manure. Then there should be 18 to 24 
inches of weli-prepared loam to which about 25 per cent of 
well-rotted cow manure has been added and bone meal or 
superphosphate at the rate of five pounds per 100 square feet 
of bed. 

Dig a hole large enough to accommodate all of the roots 
without twisting them. Then, after pruning off all bruised 
and damaged roots, set the plant so that the graft will be an 
inch or two below the surface—set ‘‘own-root”’ roses at about 
the same level they were in the nursery—and fill in with the 
prepared soil, making sure that the soil is in close contact with 
the roots at all times and that there are no air spaces. 

Do not let the roots dry out before the plants are set; keep 
the plants in a pail of water or cover them with moist burlap. 
Peat moss and sphagnum are also good. 

Next, they should be pruned. Hybrid teas should be cut 
back to within six or eight inches of the ground, making each 





Planting: (a) Too shallow, poor distribution of roots; (b) Proper 
planting; (c) Improper, too deep. 


cut a little above a bud, preferably one that faces outward 
to give a better spacing to the branches. The strongest, most 
vigorous branches should be left the longest and the weaker 
ones correspondingly shorter. This procedure should also be 
followed every year in the pruning of established hybrid teas 
to remove dead wood and to insure larger and more perfect 
blooms. Hybrid perpetuals are usually cut back a little less 
severely. It is fair to say, however, that some experts prefer to 
do very little pruning even of hybrid teas. 

With climbing roses the planting is the same, but the prun- 
ing is entirely different. The June-blooming ones are normally 
pruned immediately after blooming, the old flowering canes 
being cut back hard. On ever-blooming climbers, however, the 
side branches are merely cut back to two or three buds imme- 
diately after the first blooming. 

After pruning it is often advantageous to hill the newly- 
planted roses up to prevent too rapid drying out of the stems 
before the roots have become established. This soil may be 
removed a little at a time as the season progresses. Some people 
also like to cover the plants with peach baskets for the first 
week or two, removing them on a cloudy day, to prevent 
injury to the new shoots. Mulches of peat moss are also of 
great advantage. 

Also, it is well to keep in mind that at no time should 
the newly-planted roses suffer from lack of water, even though 
the Spring rains usually take care of this part. 
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ROLL the lawn as soon as it is dry enough, but be sure to wait until 
the soil is no longer sticky. 


SOW TOMATO, eggplant, cauliflower, cabbage and pepper seeds 
in hotbeds or in boxes of earth in the house. 


THE ROCK garden may be given as a top dressing a quarter-inch 
mixture composed of one-third each sand, soil and peat moss. 


ANNUAL poppy seed may be sown broadcast out-of-doors now, 
wherever the ground can be loosened without being sticky. 


THE SMALL fruits such as raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, 
currants and grapes may be grown in many home gardens. Order 
them early. 


SWEET peas should be planted as soon as the ground can be worked. 
Bury them five inches deep in trenches and fill the trenches gradu- 
ally as the plants grow. 


PLANT gladiolus corms at two-week intervals in order to have a 
long season of bloom. Six inches is none too deep for large bulbs. 
Start when the soil can be worked readily. 


UNCOVER the perennial beds and the strawberry beds gradually. 
If any of the strawberry plants have been partly heaved out by the 
frost, press them back into place with the foot. 


DRESS the asparagus beds with a good commercial fertilizer. A 
balanced fertilizer, or bone meal alone, will serve. When to do 
this will depend upon the location and the season. 


THE WINTER screens and coverings of boxwood and evergreen 
plants can be taken off by the end of the month, earlier south of 
New England. It is better to do this work on a cloudy day. 


CUT DOWN old neglected shrubs and hedges. Remove the old stems 
close to the ground. Rake a little fertilizer into the soil around 
them. Shrubs and hedges may be renovated in a year or so by this 
treatment. 


CUT BRANCHES of forsythia, Japanese quince and other early- 
blooming shrubs for forcing indoors. Place them in water in a 
dark corner for a week or ten days and then arrange them in vases 
in the light. 


THE BEST time to plant roses is very early in the Spring. Dormant 
roses, that is, roses which have not begun to grow, are the easiest 
to handle. They will produce a large crop of flowers the first season 
if carefully planted. 


BEGIN to lighten the mulch over early, Spring-blooming bulbs, even 
in the North, so that by the time they are really coming up they 
will not have to push through a dense layer of leaves or other 
material and become long and spindling. 


ORNAMENTAL trees, shrubs and vines may be pruned now. Early- 
flowering shrubs should not be pruned until after flowering in the 
Spring. Hardy vines, such as trumpet vine and honeysuckle, also 
climbing roses, may be pruned at this time. Remove dead wood 
from wisteria vines. 


IN LOCATIONS where feasible remove the top mulch of ever- 
green boughs, straw or leaves from the rose beds. The hills of soil 
around the plants should be left in place. On a warm day, spray 
the soil and plants with lime-sulphur or bordeaux mixture. Do 
this before growth starts. 


HARDY chrysanthemums and most other late-flowering perennials 
may be divided when they start to grow. Have the beds ready so 
that they may be replanted as soon as the divisions are made. 
Chrysanthemums need dividing each Spring. This work is already 
under way in some sections. 


NOW that the days are getting longer, house plants may be repotted 
so that they will make good growth during the Spring and 
Summer. Fibrous loam or leaf mold and bone meal or sheep 
manure are good to mix with garden loam in making a compost. 
Florists will pot plants for a small amount. 


IT IS important to test all spraying apparatus now to be sure that 
it is in working order. Have a sufficient supply of lime-sulphur or 
miscible oil on hand to take care of all dormant spraying of apples, 
pears, shrubs, trees and roses. The dormant spray should be put on 
in accordance with the recommendations of local authorities. 


RAKE the lawn as soon as possible to remove débris which has col- 
lected during the Winter. Sow seed in all bare spots and plant new 
lawns as soon as the ground can be worked without making it 
sticky. It is most important to apply a good, balanced fertilizer high 
in nitrogen just as soon as the lawn can be safely walked upon or 
rolled. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED , 


Ten Types of Bloom 
in Nine Exquisite Colors 


Few, if any flowers, equal tuberous-rooted Begonias in beauty of 
bloom. The wide color range includes soft pink, orange, scarlet, 
yellow, apricot, salmon, crimson, rose, and pure white. Blooms 
vary in size from 5 to 8 inches across, and I believe you will agree 
with me that Tuberous-rooted Begonias are the World’s most 
beautiful flowers. 


The tubers are long-lived, and are 
known to have grown and flowered 
freely for more than Ten Years 


Tubers may be planted up to June first, depending on location 
and climate. The tubers I offer are sound and healthy; I do not 
believe better tubers are to be had anywhere. Plant Rich Begonias 
this year and experience the thrills of delight that are sure to be 
yours when the plants come into bloom. With each order I send 
full cultural directions, so that you will have no difficulty in 
growing large, perfect flowers. I also offer special potting soil for 
Begonias. 


A Beautiful Book 
About Begonias 


describes the various types of Begonias, 
picturing in both color and photo-print 
the flowers my tubers produce. A copy will 
be mailed on request. Write today. 


Howard R. Rich 


Box 7 ATLANTIC, MAINE 
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468 ILLUSTRATIONS 
that Truly ILLUSTRATE 


Descriptions that Truly Describe 


Soil requirements, light or shade needs, specific 
cultural information — these and many other 
angles of concise horticultural information—that 
is our Garden Book for 1939—already acknowl- 
edged the most helpful publication of the sort— 
yours for the asking when mentioning “Horticul- 
ture. 


Garden Service 


Consultants on design, layout, selection of varie- 
ties for your garden, and landscape developments. 
Write or telephone for a consultant to call at your 
home. 


FRAMINGHAM 
WYMAN’S nuRSERIES 
Framingham 
Mass. 


Telephone 
Framingham 6191 











TAMING THE WILD FLOWERS 



































Latest Sensation— 


TAMARIX 


Summer Glow 


A lovely new bright wine-red form of 
the charming Aestivalis that arrests 
immediate attention. Colorful flowers 
contrast strikingly with graceful gray- 
green foliage. Blooms all summer. Vig- 
orous—thrives even in wind and salt 
air. A delightful novelty shrub to en- 
rich your garden! Plants $1.10 ea.; 3 for 
$3. Sent prepaid. 


A few other highly recommended new items 
from Dreer’s FREE 1939 Garden Book: 


pw DS A 








LIATRIS September Glory—Imposing new Gay Feather. Spikes thickly 
studded with stunning lavender-purple blooms. Grows 3 to 4 ft. 
tall, 60c ea., 3 for $1.55. 


BUDDLEIA Dukonnet—Startling new ‘Butterfly Bush.’ Rich wine-red. 


$1.10 ea. 


DELPHINIUM Galahad — Stately plants; majestic spikes; enormous 
clear-white double blooms. $1.10 ea. 


HENRY A. DREER 


278 DREER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HENRY A. DREER, 278 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me, carriage prepaid, the following: 


Number Number 
Item of Plants Price Item of Plants Price 


IPAS. G. 058.d-0: @:asaseiutgilg sh o:dcanee ok, oe bie ei ata eae 
0 Send 1939 Sn ee ee Pr RG Oe NE 
Garden Book post Office ....................05. | Ee 











EMBERS of two genera which are generally considered 
difficult, pyrola or shin leaf and chimaphila. which in 
the East includes the species commonly known as pipsissewa 
and spotted wintergreen have yielded to the propagation 
methods applied at ‘‘Garden in the Woods’’ and now can be 
easily nursery raised and take their proper place as most desir- 
able plants for the wild garden or shaded rock garden. They 
have a still further use, being happily at home under the 
difficult conditions encountered beneath pine and oak trees if 
well supplied with acid humus and not too bone dry. Here, 
where few plants will survive, they make a most satisfactory 
ground cover. 

In nature, all four species grow in loose masses with long 
rambling underground stems producing few feeding roots, 
for which reason well-rooted pieces are hard to obtain and 
successful transplanting has been almost impossible. Because 
proper plants have not been available, they have earned the 
undeserved reputation of being extremely difficult to grow, 
which means that the landscape gardener has been deprived of 
very valuable plant material. 

These plants are close relatives of the mayflower or trailing 
arbutus; all formerly having been cousins in the great heath 
family but by more recent botanists classified with moneses 
in a family of their own, pyrolacee or wintergreen family, 
which strangely does not include the little aromatic plant we 
usually call by that name. Like the mayflower, they are low 
evergreens with white to pinkish flowers sweetly fragrant. 
Here close resemblance ends for they are Summer blooming, 
producing their larger flowers in longer stemmed, loose clusters 
borne well above the foliage and display considerable varia- 
tion of leaf outline and color. 

Pyrola americana, shin leaf or pear-leaved pyrola, and P. 
rotundifolia, round-leaved American wintergreen or round- 
leaved pyrola are the species of which I am able to give propa- 
gation and cultural directions positively, but inasmuch as 
their growth habits are much the same, it is reasonable to 
assume other species will react in the same way. 

Here is the method, which so far has not failed. Lift the 
plants in the Fall, and place thickly in boxes of earth. Store 
in a cold place, being careful that they do not dry out. When 
late February comes, bring them into the greenhouse to thaw. 
Then cut the long underground portions into bits one and 
one-half inches long and plant horizontally about one-fourth 
of an inch deep in light, acid, humus-filled soil, and keep in 
the heat under light shade. In about 30 days nearly every piece 
will produce a little new plant. The plants grow slowly, but 
will be ready to pot in the same media sometime in April. 
Later remove to a shaded frame. 

Chimaphila umbellata and C. maculata grow readily from 
cuttings stuck in sand where the tops can be kept shaded and 
cool and gentle bottom heat applied. They may take six 
months to root but do so nearly 100 per cent. When well 
rooted, pot in the same soil mixture as that recommended for 
pyrola and handle in the same way. Pot culture for all is 
necessary in order to obtain the compact root system which 
makes later transplanting and handling safe and easy. 

The young plants will be ready for permanent quarters in 
early Fall, but unless planting can be done around the first 
of September, they are best wintered in a properly mulched 
and aired frame. Newly set plants should not be allowed to 
dry out, and if Fall planting is practised, a light mulch of 
evergreen branches or salt hay laid around but not upon them 
will be a good precaution against wind burning the first season. 

Almost as easily grown as phlox or arborvitz, these four 
native plants of many good qualities should be welcome addi- 


tions to the too short list of Summer bloomers. 
South Sudbury, Mass. —wW. C. Curtis. 
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FOR SPRING 
PLANTING 


SPREADING YEW (Taxus cus- 
pidata) fine for foundation 





planting. 
Each Per 10 
15-18 in. spread ..... $1.85 $17.50 
18-24 in. spread ..... 2.15 24.00 


UPRIGHT YEW (T. capitata) 
for hedges or individual plants. 


Each Per 10 
2-2% ft., extra bushy $3.00 $28.00 
2%-3 ft.,extra bushy 4.00 38.00 


HATFIELD YEW (T. hatfieldi) 
unequalled for hedges. 


18-24 in. §$2.75ea. $25.00 per 10 
2-2% in. 4.50ea. 35.00 per 10 

RHODODENDRON (named 
hybrids) 

15-18 in. $2.75 ea. $25.00 per 10 

18-21 in. 3.50ea. 32.00 per 10 

FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
(Cornus florida) 

4-5 ft. $2.00 ea. $17.50 per 10 

5-6 ft. 3.25ea. 30.00 per 10 


For larger sizes and complete list 
of other hardy plants— 


Send for new Spring Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
















HEMEROCALLIS 


As improved by Dr. 
A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical 
Gardens. 


The unfailing lily 
from Spring to 
Fall, now glorified by 25 years 
of scientific effort. New colors, 
new seasons, new sizes. 
For complete details ask for 
“Better Plants by Farr” 
our catalogue, which also pre- 
sents Hybrid Lilacs, Tree Peonies, 
and Peonies. Write for your copy 
today. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 
All Different Species 
10 Broadleaved Evergreens, 











Ug) SRE er $3.75 

10 Vines, 6 to18 inches ......... 2.32 
10 Ground Covers, Strong ...... 2.36 
10 Ferns, Strong ............... 1.86 
ee eee 1.74 


10 Bog Plants, Flowering Size .. 3.29 
10 Orchids, Strong flowering size 2.76 
25 Perennials, For flowers all 

I ha olesies ah ssc scces 3.15 
15 Rock Garden Plants ......... 2.45 


ALL ABOVE COLLECTIONS $21.32 


When ordering let us know if you want 
collections for shade or sunny locations. 
Shipments will be made at proper time, or 
when wanted. 

Thousands of sturdy plants ready for quick 
shipment. Send for catalog. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
McDowell County 
ASHFORD NORTH CAROLINA 
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Cover Illustration—Narcissus Blooms 
Photo by Silvia Saunders 
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1939 Value 
BRECK’S 


Invincible Gladiolus 
COLLECTION 


... lo encourage greater 
variety in the planting 


of Gladiolus. 


@ Each of these 12 varie- 
ties is a gem in its color 
and will positively pro- 
duce quality bloom. All 
top size bulbs. 


Betty Nuthall. Salmon. 
DST het- We abel ol-jeWelrbim-jet-Lol-ve! 
yellow. 
Bagdad. Smoky old:rose. 

. Vanity Fair. Clear rose 
pink. 

fap DY) ole) ot. bt am Wm e-belci- me) tel 
shaded shrimp. 

). E. I. Farrington. Clear soft 
yellow 

. Pfitzer's Triumph. Orange 
salmon. 

. Ave Maria. Lovely blue. 

ae \/E-beotestoltemm a eebtc- mm Oy (-1-} 4 
white. 

. Picardy. Lovely, soft 
Jobe tesheleytela 

. Dr. F.E. Bennett. Fiery red. 

. Minuet. Light pinkish lav- 
ele g 


Special Collection Offers 

ei oltite-m-t-leleMesa-Veloha-m Ly Bele) 
60 bulbs, postpaid 

GOB ehttles-m-t-leleMe)a-leleh a: he 
120 bulbs, postpaid 

VAcw elt ttes-M-t-lel ele) a-Veleh 4- . 
300 bulbs, postpaid 

ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR IN 

BRECK’S 1939 CATALOGUE 


Have you a copy? 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


85 STATE ST., BOSTON 




















IF YOU WANT PERFECT DELPHINIUMS, USE 


DELBETAR 


A New. Effective Soil Treatment 


For larger, bluer Delphiniums begin using Delbetar before 
plants start in Spring. For Delphiniums, Lilies, Asters, Gladioli 
and other plants affected by sucking and chewing insects; 
superior basic solution with Pyrethrum, Derris and Rotenone. 
1-800 solution effective; soil treatment and spraying; garden 
and greenhouse. Pint $1.75, quart $3, gal. $11, postpaid. 


BECKWITH GARDENS, MANCHESTER CENTER, VERMONT 











Premier's ‘Certified Seal’ guarantees 


highest efficiency — a lighter, more 
porous and longer-lived Peat Moss — 
and one from which useless fibre and 
impurities have been removed by our 
patented VACUUM CLEANING process. 
Easier to use—never cakes. 
Free Valuable All-Year-Round 
Information Chart 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
150 Nassau Street New York City 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








The massed roses at one end of Bobbink & Atkins’ garden added a colorful note to the first foor of the New York show. 


The tulip beds arranged by Stumpp & Walter around a pool in one of the large gardens of the show in New York. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





F hn Horticultural Society of New York started its second 
quarter century of flower shows Monday, March 13, at 
Grand Central Palace, with a definite attempt at the unusual. 
A garden of maples, a rock 
garden in an abandoned quarry, 
pot plants that are living-room 
veterans, a Japanese “‘roji’’ gar- 
den—these are really different 
from the standard flower show 
exhibits. The usual high standard of quality in both arrange- 
ment and planting material was kept up, even with these 
versatile exhibits. 

When visitors entered the first floor of the show, they were 
suddenly transported from blustery March to the lavish bloom 
of May and June. The first exhibit on the left was a modern- 
istic terrace garden built around a semi-circular wall behind a 
pool, with lovely water hyacinths. Dauernhein, Inc., the ex- 
hibitor, used banks of such Kurume azaleas as Coral Bells 
and Hinodegiri. 

The background arbor in the modernistic exhibit was 
matched by one in Turner Brothers’ exhibit to the right of the 
main entrance. Turner Brothers had, however, treated their 
exhibit more in the traditional manner, with peonies, hemer- 
ocallis and old-fashioned roses. The arbor had June rambling 
roses on it. 

Peter Henderson & Co. and John Scheepers, Inc., had the 
next two spaces on either side of the main walk. The Hender- 
son exhibit offered a formal annual garden built around a 
sunken pool with a flagstoned home entrance at one end. The 
Scheepers exhibit showed a wide color range in tall Darwin 
tulips with pansies under them. The cup of the New York 
Florists’ Club was awarded this exhibit. 

Two other large gardens on the middle aisle were the May 


New York's Flower Show 


Joins the Season's Parade 


garden of Stumpp & Walter and Kottmiller’s garden of maples. 
The May garden was terraced around a formal pool with paths 
leading to steps which rose to a door at the end. Around the 
pool, well-grown doronicum and 
Indian Chief tulips vied with 
The Peach and the lovely white 
Glacier tulips nearer the edge of 
the exhibit for color interest. 

Kottmiller’s maple garden 
stood out for restrained good taste. There were eight Japanese 
maples in young leaf ranging up to one that was 28 feet tall. 
To add color, there was a small, white summer house sur- 
rounded by white azaleas. The yellow Azalea calendulacea 
contrasted well with the reddish maple foliage. The unusual 
character of this exhibit was accented by the irregular slopes 
of the turf. Flower show turfs are apt to be distressingly level. 

At the end of the aisle S. Z. Mitchell (Alfred Reoch, gar- 
dener) had set up a realistic woodland glen with a brook lead- 
ing up to a rustic bridge. He used material that was all either 
native or, at least, hardy, and showed it in bloom as of May. 
The too-generous hand of Nature was well simulated with 
the native azaleas, ferns and evergreens used. 

On either side of the Mitchell exhibit were the contrasting 
gardens of Col. R. H. Montgomery (Thomas W. Little, 
gardener) and Mrs. Payne Whitney (Henning Michelsen, 
gardener). Col. Montgomery featured a graveled terrace in 
front of a small cottage. As a decorative feature, he used two 
unusual, large jars with a wide variety of succulents peeping 
out of holes all over their sides. 

Mrs. Payne Whitney’s exhibit showed June in an old- 
fashioned garden. Delphiniums reared their stately spikes 
behind peonies, hemerocallis, English wallflowers, heliotropes 
and similar old standbys. The whole effect had a nostalgic 





The formal garden of Peter Henderson as seen from the baleony of the New York show. John Scheepers’ prize-winning 
exhibit is beyond. 
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June in the garden of Mrs. Payne Whitney. This exhibit, featuring old-fashioned flowers, attracted 
much interest at the New York flower show. 


touch for the many horticulturists who still love gardens that 
are not too modernistic. 

The north aisle exhibits were only two in number, but both 
were noteworthy. The Japan Institute showed for the first 
time this year. They selected a medieval Japanese ‘“‘roji’’ or 
foyer garden to give Japanese flavor to the show. It was a 
white pine grove with a path leading up to a rock garden, 
beyond which, presumably, was the main garden. 

Bobbink & Atkins surrounded a large and rather formal 
rose and azalea garden with a J axus capitata hedge. The wide 
variety of roses were in beds at one end of a lawn area with 
massed azaleas at the other end. This featured Azalea amert- 
cana, a hybrid of A. kaempferi and A. kurume. This new type 
is said to be very hardy and evergreen. It flowers in a wide 
color range. Outside the hedge on the inner aisle there was a 
bank planted with Epimedium macranthum niveum in par- 
ticularly fine bloom. 

On the south side of the hall there were four small gardens. 
The one executed by the estate of H. McK. Twombly (Robert 
E. Tyson, gardener) featured May blooms of tulips and other 
Spring flowers with a planted wall as background. The next 
two, set up by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field (George H. Gillies, 
gardener) and Mrs. William Ziegler, Jr. (Samuel Golding, 
gardener), were both built around a sundial on a small lawn 
as a central feature. The latter used bulbs with flowering 
almonds and evergreens as background, while the former used 
formally arranged June-flowering annuals. Larkspur, stock 
and other gaily colored blooms were the foreground of the 
tall Kalmia latifolia in the four corners. This exhibit received 
the cup of The Horticultural Society of New York. 

Three rock gardens completed the roll of the big gardens on 
the first floor. Two small gardens by Zenon Schreiber and 
Effingham Pinto attracted students of saxiflora. Both were 
restrained and showed delightful little alpines properly grown. 
Mr. Schreiber’s garden won first prize. 

The larger garden of F. H. Leubuscher purported to be an 
abandoned quarry reclaimed by a rock gardener. Large ledges 
rose from a pool in the center space. The very attractive plants 
included the never-before-shown Kalmiopsis leachiana from 
the Rocky Mountains and many other unusual small subjects. 


On the second floor of the show, the Garden Club of 
America set up several exhibits showing good civic plantings, 
both large and small. It featured a ‘Garden Center,’’ which is 
a suggested educational center for all the horticultural activities 
in a town. Information on gardening would be disseminated 
by lectures, demonstrations and advice on particular problems. 
The idea is excellent and the display embodied excellent 
suggestions. 

The third floor had many fine exhibits, of which two really 
were outstanding. The New York Botanical Garden exhibit 
of begonias set up under the direction of T. H. Everett, was 
the finest display of this popular family seen recently in any big 
show. Magnificent plants of many varieties made a very color- 
ful display. Particularly noticeable were huge specimens of 
Begonia argenteo-guttata, the pink-flowered B. margarite and 
the coral-red B. rosea-gigantea. 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden had an exhibit that would 
appeal especially to big-city apartment house dwellers, whose 
gardens are limited to a windowsill. It featured ‘‘veterans of 
the living-room”’ with plants that had served in that capacity. 
It also showed, in detail, how to grow better house plants and 
how to care for them. 

As usual, the fourth floor of the show was given over almost 
entirely to the Federated Garden Clubs of New York and the 
Garden Club of New Jersey. The New York exhibit included 
a novel ‘Collectors’ Corner,’’ where collections of plants or 
other material were shown. The prize-winning collection of 
hedera and ilex staged by Mrs. Edgar R. Stix of Scarsdale 
showed the wide range in foliage which exists in these two 
families. 

The New Jersey exhibit featured a lily border showing vari- 
eties in bloom in June and July. It included Lilium henryt, 
L. tenuifolium and varieties of L. elegans. Demonstrations of 
propagation planting and care of liliacee accompanied the 
exhibit. Several unusual wall plantings, treating a wall as a 
focal point in the garden, showed much originality in treat- 
ment. 

Unfortunately Sir William Wright Smith, who is regius 
keeper of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
was delayed in his arrival at the show because of a stormy 
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Atlantic crossing. Sir William and Lady Smith were accom- 
panied by Dr. Alexander Nelson, a member of Sir William’s 
staff. All three were guests of honor at the dinner of The 
Horticultural Society of New York, Tuesday evening. They 
were expected to leave Wednesday for the Boston show, going 
from Boston to Philadelphia on Sunday. 


Flower Show in Worcester, Mass. 


While there was not as much quantity at the Spring flower 
show of the Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society 
as at the bigger shows, there was an enviable amount of 
quality. This show was open four days—from March 9 to 12 
inclusive—at the society's building. As usual, the featured 
exhibit was that staged by Mrs. Homer Gage (Allen J. Jenkins, 
gardener). 

Mr. Jenkins used a modernistic glass-brick entrance as back- 
ground for his formal display, which was built around a big 
pool. His planting material was mostly Spring bulbs, with 
such tulips as White Giant, Bishop and Dido, and King Alfred 
and Mrs. Krelage narcissus. Pachysandra made an excellent 
border for the bulb beds. 

The exhibit on the stage, set up by the Four Ponds Nursery, 
was built around a white picket fence enclosing a bit of green 
lawn. Edward W. Breed, who staged the exhibit, evidently 
knows the feeling of so many gardeners, that the flowers on the 
other side of the fence are always the prettiest. He had some 
lovely Viburnum carlesi, forsythia and azaleas in full bloom 
behind the fence. 

If a home gardener were undecided between formal and 
informal treatment of a small backyard area, there was an 
excellent opportunity to decide at the Worcester show. Sunny- 
side Greenhouses and Allen’s Flower Shop, in adjoining ex- 
hibits, showed the two methods equally well. One was a 
formal terrace garden with tulips and other bulbs and the other 
was an informal, woodsy little corner with the same area and 
similar planting material. 


Coming Lily Show in Virginia 
The third annual lily show of the Garden Club of Virginia 
will be held June 14 and 15 in Fredericksburg, Va. Through 
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the courtesy of Dr. Combs, president of Mary Washington 
College, one of the large dining halls of Seacobeck Hall has 
been placed at the disposal of the show committee, and the 
increased space thus afforded, together with the fine architec- 
tural features of the building, provides a setting that will con- 
tribute greatly to the beauty of the lily show. There will be 
classes for general flowers in addition to the lilies, and entries 
are invited from all quarters. Schedules and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, chairman, 
Lily Test Committee, Garden Club of Virginia, Woodberry 
Forest, Va. This unique exhibition is expected to attract a large 
number of visitors because of the great interest in lilies which 
exists at the present time. 


American Fern Society Meets 


A very interesting meeting was held recently by the Ameri- 
can Fern Society at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. 
Fern enthusiasts were present from considerable distances 
and a most interesting demonstration was given by Dr. R. C. 
Benedict of Brooklyn College. Dr. Benedict showed how 
the use of colchicine applied in a sealed medicine dropper to 
stolons of the Boston fern made the latter swell. He hoped, 
he said, to develop larger and more fertile plants by this 
method. T’he chemical delayed cell division so that when the 
cells did divide they had twice as many chromosomes as they 
would normally have had. 


Wild Life Restoration Week 


Wild Life Restoration Week will be observed throughout 
the United States the week of March 19-25. Wild Life Poster 
Stamps will be sold at that time, the proceeds to be used en- 
tirely for the putting into the school, suitable books and 
periodicals carrying correct information concerning our Wild- 
life; these stamps are to be sold by Garden Clubs if they are 
solicited by the Wildlife Federation representatives; as the 
stamps are interesting from an art standpoint, and as they will 
be of intrinsic value in years to come, locai clubs should be 
able to make sales popular; the clubs receive a percentage of 
the sales receipt. Get in touch with your local Wildlife repre- 
sentation. 





Mrs. Homer Gage’s exhibit at the hower show in Worcester, Mass. 
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“4 garden has three needs; good weather, good seed 


and a good gardener.” —The Earthworm. 


South American Plants Sent North 


URING his South American visit to attend the Pan Amer- 
ican conference in Buenos Aires in December 1936, 
President Roosevelt was much interested in the parks of the 
countries visited, particularly in the flowering trees and shrub- 
bery of city parks. Upon his return to Washington, he had 
experts sent to South America to survey park planning and 
landscaping there and to study the possibilities of importing 
foreign plants for use in the parks of this country. 

Since their return, the actual exchange of North American 
and South American plants has begun, and experiments are 
now being made in the Washington greenhouses of the 
National Capital Parks. 

Approximately 260 plants of four types of hibiscus have 
been propagated from seeds supplied by the Botanical Garden 
of Buenos Aires. One hundred plants each of Allamanda 
schottt and Bougainuillea spectabilis have been propagated 
from cuttings. 

About 180 plants of Jacaranda mimosifolia, a tree of deli- 
cate foliage and large clusters of bluish flowers, have been 
propagated from seeds also sent by the Buenos Aires garden. 
These plants have made satisfactory growth during the past 
season and have been potted for winter storage in the National 
Capital Parks greenhouses. Experiments are now underway in 
the use of various fertilizers in an effort to stimulate maxi- 
mum balanced growth and it is hoped that some of the plants 
may show bloom during the 
coming season. Some 250 yellow 
cosmos plants have been devel- 
oped from imported seeds. 

The plants and shrubs will 
be allowed to develop to the 
blooming stage before being dis- 
tributed to metropolitan, county 
and state parks, so that complete 
observations of their character- 
istics may be made. Thus distri- 
bution will probably be possible 
in about two years. 


The Pressure of Sap 


WISH to report on an ex- 

periment showing the force 
created by cells in a growing 
wild grapevine in the Spring. A 
half-inch grape vine was cut off 
some distance from the root and 
over it was pushed a half-inch 
garden hose and clamped tight. 
This hose was about ten feet 
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SIR WILLIAM WRIGHT SMITH 


This is an excellent portrait of the eminent botanist and educator 
who is acting as honorary judge at the lower shows in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia this year. Sir William is regius keeper 
of the Royal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, Scotland, and a pro- 
fessor at the University of Edinburgh. He is accompanied on his 
visit by Lady Smith and Dr. Alexander Nelson, assistant professor. 
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long. In a day sap was pouring from the end ten feet above 
the cut vine. To this I added 25 feet of hose, placing the un- 
attached end about 30 feet up a tree. In two days sap was run- 
ning over the end of this hose. 

I tried a similar experiment two Spring times ago, only 
cutting off a large vine. I tried to stop its bleeding by clamping. 
No clamp would stop the sap oozing out until I burned the 
end of the vine almost to charcoal. 

The force put forth by plant cells is almost incredible. 
Probably not only the cells next to the severed end but each 
cell from the root pushes the sap ahead, each additional cell 
adding its quota of energy or push to enable the sap to travel 
even to the top of a 300-foot tree. 

To me this is marvelous and I would like to know what 
part of the cell is the cause of this great osmosis. Another time 
I hope to measure the difference of a vine cut at the root or 
12 feet away to see if each cell is not a boosting station. 

—Norman W. Prince. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Trial Gardens at Waltham, Mass. 


NDER the direction of Professor Harold S. Tiffany, the 
Waltham Field Station of the Massachusetts State College 
maintains what is undoubtedly the most extensive trial gardens 
of herbaceous perennials under study in this country. The 
collection includes 2,485 species and varieties for comparison 
and evaluation, and a new one has to have outstanding merit 
indeed to qualify as “‘superior to its predecessors’ in this 
company. 

The gardens not only serve as a basis for study and experi- 
mentation but offer to the public within the environs of Boston 
an opportunity to learn what is best in this class of orna- 
mentals. All plants are plainly labeled with name and number 
and visitors may learn at the office the sources of any of the 
plants. The station does not sell nursery stock or seeds. 


Christmas Roses in the Winter 


T WAS with a sense of genuine incredulity that I read the 
article in the February 15 issue of Horticulture to the effect 
that the Christmas rose is not a real success for Winter bloom- 
ing. Here at ‘“Hildemere Gardens,’’ Christmas roses have been 
gradually unfolding their delicate white buds wider and wider 
throughout the Winter from mid-November. The buds have 
gradually been lifted higher and higher above the foil of their 
deep green leaves until now, as 
I write this note (on March 6), 
nearly all the waxy buds are 
open, with very few ‘“‘bedrag- 
gled’”’ petals. Actual count shows 
31 fully developed flowers on a 
single plant with a diameter of 
but 16 inches. There seems 
scarcely space for another flower, 
although this plant is in only 
its third Winter. 

A “‘Hildemere’’ Winter would 
lack completeness without its 
Christmas roses, the only flowers 
to rival the snowdrop in serene 
endurance of cold and storm. 
The Winter landscape may fail 
to provide the background so 
easily attained in gentler seasons. 
Does this very fact not make the 
Christmas rose stand out all the 
more triumphant in its intrepid 
beauty? 

—Hannah S. Pennell. 
Wawa, Pa. 























An Amateur Builds 
Successful Plant Bays 


HE plant bays described below were designed as modest 
ie for a small greenhouse, when adding a small 

addition two years ago. They have proved to be so satis- 
factory that the details of construction are given for those who 
are interested. 

The bays are at the end of a small room, face southeast and 
are divided by a French door leading out to a terrace. Each is 
approximately four feet wide and 26 inches deep. The sills of 
the doors and windows are 26 inches above the level of the 
floor, and all extend to within 12 inches of the ceiling. The 
doors, door frames and window sashes are of metal, in stock 
sizes, and are glazed with selected, double-thickness window 
glass, to avoid the weight of plate glass. The window sashes 
are permanently set in the outside wall of the house. 

The bottom of each bay is six inches below the level of the 
sills, and a water-tight copper pan, solidly supported by 
wooden framing, extends from the bottom to the sill level, 
being carried up under the metal of the door frame and the 
window sash and under the metal lathing of the walls. Each 
pan has a screened drain and a quarter-inch water pipe, the 
latter being carried high enough so that the nozzle and shut-off 
valve are above the level of the sill. The pans are filled with 
roofing pebbles to within one inch of the sill level. Doors on 
the side paneling below the level of the pans give access to 
water-supply and drain shut-offs. The bays are finished in 
tinted California stucco, and the ceilings are furred down to 
within four inches of the tops of the doors and windows. 

Ventilation is obtained by inlets from the room on the 
inner walls just above the sill level and outlets in the ceilings 
at points farthest away from the inlets. They consist of ordi- 
nary hot-air registers, 12 by 10 inches in size. The ducts from 
the two outlets join in the space above the alcove to the French 
door, and the common duct opens to the outside through a 
somewhat larger register, 14 by 12 inches, set in the wall. 

Heat is supplied by a 500-watt, 110-volt Cutler-Hammer 
space heater placed vertically on and about two inches away 
from the outer lateral wall of each bay. The lower end is four 
inches above the sill level and five inches back from the front 
wall. Each is controlled by a T42-1 Minneapolis-Honey well 
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The two bays as they appear when viewed from within the house. 




































me i nn ar eS 
Looking into one of the bays at the author’s home. 








thermostat, placed on the front wall to the inner side of each 
door and 25 inches above the sill level. Light is furnished by 
a 60-watt tubular lamp, which is mounted in a standard show- 
case reflector above the top of the door. 

Plate-glass shelves are supported by brass strips which slip 
over brass chains that hang down from brass rods just below 
the ceiling level. The pots of plants on the shelves are set in 
glazed saucers of proper size. 

Operation is extremely simple. During the cold months the 
thermostats are set at 60 degrees Fahrenheit and all the venti- 
lators are closed. In the early Spring and late Fall, the inlet 
ventilators are usually opened during the day, and in the late 
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Spring and early Fall, all ventilators are open during the day, 
with the inlets being closed at night. During the Summer, all 
ventilators remain open. During the Winter the humidity aver- 
ages about 40 per cent saturation (measured by a “‘hair’’ 
hygrometer), going as high as 70 per cent on rainy days and 
as low as 20 per cent on sunny days. From December 1 
through April 1, the monthly cost of electricity is about 
nine dollars. 

Each morning, with few exceptions, the plants on the 
shelves are watered and those on the pebbles are sprayed; dead 
blossoms and leaves are removed. This requires only five or ten 
minutes. The plants are turned about once a week to equalize 
the light. Aphis infestations are controlled by burning Nico- 
Fume papers (half a paper in each bay) , which can be obtained 
from any commercial greenhouse. 

During the past two years the following have been kept 
successfully in the bays: begonia (semperflorens type), 
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primula, cyclamen, kalanchoé, bouvardia, euphorbia, azalea, 
browallia, cineraria, genista, gardenia, saintpaulia, poinsettia, 
Christmas cactus and forced bulbs. Some of the plants—the 
begonias, kalanchoés and azaleas (out-of-door beds in Sum- 
mer)—are ones originally purchased over two years ago. 
Plants such as genistas and cinerarias are not carried over, but 
they remain healthy and in bloom three or four times as long 
as they do in the atmosphere of most modern houses; the same 
is true of forced bulbs. In the early Spring the bays are ideal 
for starting tuberous begonias, tuberoses, and the like. 

For one with a love for flowers but with little spare money 
and time, bays are acceptable substitutes for an expensive and 
time-consuming greenhouse—no matter how small. Further- 
more, the flowers and plants are in full view at all times. At 
night, when lighted, the ‘‘pictures’’ are particularly effective. 

—Robert N. Nye. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Early Care Means Better Summer Lawns 


home that most self-respecting citizens are willing to 

spend considerable time and money for a better lawn. 
It is most discouraging, however, to pay out money every few 
years for repairing and improving the lawn without seeing 
any improvement. 

Recommendations for making and caring for the lawn have 
been so conflicting in the past as to be confusing. 

It is interesting to note that in recent articles and bulletins, 
there seems to be much more unanimity. This is undoubtedly 
due to a better understanding of the problems involved and 
because results of experiments in various places have been 
remarkably similar. In this connection, it is interesting to study 
the results of a number of trials as published in the last 
‘Handbook of Experiments in Agronomy’’ of the Ohio 
Experiment Station. They follow: 

1. Time of seeding: Ten years of work indicate that it is 
safer to seed either in late Summer or very early in the Spring. 


2. Rate of seeding: Prompt and complete coverage in the 
first weeks of a new seeding is the best insurance against weeds. 
With a Kentucky bluegrass-redtop mixture, at least three 
pounds for each 1000 square feet should be used. 


3. The establishment of turf on surface soils. 


Three-year Average 
of Cuttings in 


AN attractive lawn adds so much to the appearance of a 


Application Green Weight 
Feeding Material Per 1000 sq. ft. Per 1000 sq. ft. 
See ee oe 270 lbs. 
Commercial sheep r manure 125 Ibs. 308 * 
4-12-14 Pic ereneeNe ate 4 ieee is ™ :) 
Well-rotted stable manure . . 500 * 5 Tie 


In this experiment the 4-12-4 fertilizer was applied as a 
topdressing and raked in. The manures were worked into the 
top soil to a depth of three or four inches. Stable manure is a 
good fertilizer for grass but often is contaminated with weed 
seeds, which fact makes its use on lawns objectionable. 

4. Establishment of turf on subsoil: 


Four-year Average 
of Cuttings in 
Green Weight 

Per 1000 sq. ft. 


Application 


Feeding Material Per 1000 sq. ft. 


a ETP re 7 183 Ibs. 
Commercial sheep manure 125 lbs. 180 * 
Eee «okies Pee eae 10 “ 207 * 
Well-rotted stable manure ........ 500 “ Zao * 


In this experiment the surface soil to a depth of seven inches 
was removed and the space refilled with excavations from a 
cellar. The 4-12-4 fertilizer was applied to the surface and 
raked in. The manures were worked in to a depth of three 
to four inches. After the first year all the plots except the 
check were treated regularly three times a year with a 10-6-4 
fertilizer. 


5. Maintenance of lawn turf: 


Five-year Average 
of Cuttings in 


Application Green Weight 
Feeding Material Per 1000 sq. ft. Per 1000 sq. ft. 
Sp and 66 65k'e5 4m be ee to % 132 Ibs. 
2. Sulphate of ammonia in April .... 4 lbs. 158 
3. Steamed bone in April . }. is 164 * 
4. Sulphate of ammonia in April . i ayy 236 ° 
5. 10-6-4, 8 lbs. in April, June, August y 261 * 
6. Sulphate of ammonia, 4 lbs. each 
month April through September. . 24 * 239i * 
7. 10-6-4 with clippings left ....... 24 “ 368 * 


Of the various cultural practices followed, the plot to which 
clippings were returned is the only one which has given out- 
standing results. It was not as clean, however, as the others. 

6. Roots and rhizomes from maintenance plots (Kentucky 
bluegrass section) : The tests were eight inches deep, five years 
after the turf was established. 


Application Dry Weight 

Feeding Material Per 1000 sq. ft. Per 1000 sq. ft. 
Be a ee eee ee 75.93 Ibs. 
a eee eee 15 Ibs. 80.51 
3. Sulphate of ammonia, 4 Ibs. April 

through September 24 “ 82.28 “ 
4. Sulphate of ammonia, 4 Ibs. April, 

= Sree i * 83.85 * 
5. 10-6-4 fertilizer, 8 Ibs. April, June, 

August .. a” 132.18 “ 
6. 10-6-4, clippings left, 8 Ibs. April, 

Jone, Roget .............- 24 * 113.23 “ 


The plots to which a 10- 6-4 fertilizer was added had the 
greatest root growth, thus indicating that either phosphorus 
or potassium or perhaps both encourage underground de- 
velopment. 

The use of peat either as a mulch or incorporated into 
the soil was found to enhance the growth of the grass. Typical 
Ohio peats and a German peat were applied as a mulch (one- 
half inch deep) and were incorporated with the surface soil 
to a depth of four inches. 

One of the outstanding results of this and other recent turf 
experiments seems to be in demonstrating the fallacy of the 
old method of using sulphate of ammonia alone. The defi- 
nite benefit from phosphorus and potash over a period of 
years has been proved. Another interesting fact in this par- 
ticular experiment is the poor showing made by commercial 
sheep manure even when a heavy application was made. 

The experiment with subsoil is of particular interest as 
many of the lawns in new developments will just about come 
in this category. In some cases the loam has been removed or 
covered over. In many others the top soil is little better than 
the average subsoil. Without going to the heavy expense of 
hauling in new loam or mixing a peat with the present top 
soil, it would seem that with the proper use of fertilizer and 
water a good turf can be established. 


Wcbihens, Slew. —Paul W. Dempsey. 











Time to Plan Your 
Chrysanthemum Garden 


AST year chrysanthemum and pyrethrum hybrids made 
their appearance in the catalogues, and in the varieties 
Caliph, Mandarin and Symphony we had a chance to 

enjoy the elusive tints of the painted daisies in the coloring of 
our hardy chrysanthemums. The experience was well worth 
while, as there was an interesting difference in these three which 
the originator designated as “‘the iridescent group.” 

This year another promising strain is making its appearance 
under the symbolical name of Northland Daisies. These are 
seedlings of the lovely Astrid, which appeared a few years ago 
as a natural hybrid of Chrysanthemum arcticum and a garden 
chrysanthemum. Astrid is a large, single flower of amber pink 
and as the strong plants are very generous with long-stemmed 
blooms it makes a desirable cutting variety. However, Astrid’s 
greatest appeal to northern gardeners is the fact that its C. 
arcticum parent has transmitted its valuable Winter hardiness 
to the offspring plant, which hardiness appears to have been 
carried through into the second and third generation seedlings 
obtainable this Spring. 

The plants of the Northland Daisies last year were from 
two to two and one-half feet high and produced their single 
flowers on long stems, making them acceptable for cutting, 
although necessitating the staking of the plants. 

There are seven of these new kinds with flowers varying 
from the two and one-quarter-inch short-petaled pink blooms 
of Freya, to the three and three-quarter-inch orange flowers of 
Siegfried, which carry a spicy scent reminding one of ground 
mustard. 
| The large flowers of Briinnhilde have an odd shade of 
brownish buff, which changes to tawny apricot; both shades 
are good. I believe it is the most liberal bloomer of the group. 
Having short petals and a quite large yellow button, Freya, 
mentioned above, looks at first as if it were going to be an 
anemone, but finally settles down to a small daisy existence, 
just a shade smaller than Igloo, the white one of the set, which 
strangely carries the strongest chrysanthemum odor of all. 
Another, of about the same size as Freya and Igloo, is Rhein- 
gold, which to me is deep chamois in color, with a slight 
pinkish tint. 

Kristina with carmine-rose blooms carrying a deliciously 








This striking new chrysanthemum is called Viking. 























































Siegfried is one of the season’s best new chrysanthemums. 


sweet fragrance belongs in the large group, although slightly 
smaller than the lovely Viking, which starts out with a color 
somewhere between coppery bronze and brick-red, changing 
through a brick color to a luminous bronzy old rose, a chame- 
leonic performance which I find attractive at all stages. Al- 
though the small flowered varieties are good, my preference is 
for the larger Briinnhilde, Kristina, Siegfried and Viking. 

In the Korean and pyrethrum hybrids there are five new- 
comers this year, chief of which to this observer is Lavender 
Lady, a Korean hybrid with large double flowers of silvery 
lavender which were lovely in the garden and exquisite in a 
vase last year. It has a strange, musty scent with a hint of 
sweetness which I find very agreeable. The plants are tall 
enough to require staking, as are those of Pale Moon, whose 
loosely double flowers of creamy sulphur yellow also attracted 
a great deal of attention in the garden last season. A rich odor 
of butternuts adds to its cut flower value. One of Pale Moon's 
parents was a shasta daisy, the other a Korean hybrid, which 
apparently starts a new strain. (Alex Cumming certainly is 
messing up the genetics of the chrysanthemum family. ) 

Another Korean, Roberta Copeland, has semi-double flow- 
ers of glowing rosy red on rather dwarf plants and comes into 
bloom the middle of September about three weeks ahead of 
the other four. 

There are new descendants of Amelia appearing as various 
kinds of Azaleamum or some kind of Cushion, but these notes 
are about new chrysanthemums with cutting value. 
Harrisburg, Pa. —R. Marion Hatton. 


Dividing Chrysanthemum Plants 


i IS a rule that most chrysanthemums should be divided 
each Spring. The work can be done from the time the 
plants show above the ground until they get to be five or six 
inches high. The division should be drastic, for each small 
plant will make a blooming plant by the time Fall comes. 
Plants that are not divided for several years eventually run 
out. This advice applies to the new and very useful Korean 
chrysanthemums as well as to the older types. There are ex- 
ceptions, however, as is to be expected. It is not necessary to 
divide such low-growing kinds as Chrysanthemum arcticum 
or its lovely hybrid Astrid as often as the other kinds, and 
this holds true, also, of that interesting and much discussed 
plant known as Azaleamum. 
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The First Flowers in New Jersey 


EAR EDITOR—On the day that Horticulture containing 

the open letter from Dr. McFarland concerning ‘‘Shrubs 

for Winter Bloom”’ arrived, I picked my first blossoms for the 

year from my Jasminum nudiflorum, which is on the west 
side of the house and more or less exposed. 

A few years ago, this cheery little mid-Winter bloomer 
afforded great pleasure on January 9. That particular Winter, 
I think it was 1937, was the day of the only snowstorm of 
that season here. But just previous to the storm I picked a 
blossom and wore it to New York City. It was hard, of course, 
for people to believe that it had bloomed out-of-doors, but 
it had. 

In a protected southern exposure it makes a very good show- 
ing from now until just before the early forsythia, but, of 
course, neither the blossom nor the plant is as large as for- 
sythia. But its early blooming habits make up for that. One of 
my customers has a very beautiful display on a low wall in 
front of a southern terrace. 

The outer edge of the petals are deep crimson, whereas the 
flowers themselves are deep golden. The one drawback is the 
lack of the fragrance of its tropical cousins. The foliage is a 
glossy, deep green. A few plants go a long way since its “‘self- 
layering’ habits afford many new plants. 


—Francis C. Lezzen. 
Springfield, N. J. 


Friendly Birds Found in Virginia 


iy. EDITOR—I live in tidewater Virginia, where the 
Winters are not severe, yet I feed the birds for the joy 
of watching them. My feeding table is a stone seat under an 
elm which is outside my dining-room window and at the head 
of the garden path. 

I have eight pairs of redbirds who have already started their 
Spring songs, the Carolina wren, the tiny titmouse, and many 
more too numerous to mention. The robins have been here 
several weeks, and the beautiful ‘‘meek’’ doves have stayed all 
Winter and fight every other bird that comes to the table while 
they are eating. They strut up and down the garden path like 
fat pigeons. 

As I have woods on two sides of me and the river at the end 
of the garden, I have the woods birds; therefore the mocking 
bird will not come into the garden. He stays in the front yard, 
for he is a village bird. I feed him an apple and suet in the 
Winter, and as soon as Spring comes he flies down the street 
and does his Spring courting on the telephone wires. 


—NMary L. Morris. 
Hopewell, Va. 


Early Flowers in Washington State 


EAR EDITOR—I grow two varieties of Iris foetidissima. 
One has green leaves and the other white-striped. pale 
green leaves. Both have small, inconspicuous, greenish yellow- 
brown flowers. The seed pods when burst show the rows of 
orange-red berries which are very attractive for arrangements. 
I also wish to note that I have had J. reticulata in bloom 
since February 20 (out-of-doors all Winter) crocuses, snow- 
drops, Eranthis hyemalis, Daphne mezereum, D. odora, for- 
sythias and primroses. Helleborus niger is just over, as well as 
Jasminum nudiflorum, another really early-blooming plant. 
All these are out-of-doors here in the marvelous climate of 
Puget Sound in the state of Washington. 


—RMary D. Black. 


Tacoma, Wash. 





Sowing Seeds Outside in January 


EAR EDITOR—On January 1, I planted my annual 
poppy seeds in the open garden—just scratched the 
thawed-out earth with a garden rake and sowed the seeds, 
without tamping the earth at all. Since an old Hollander told 
me to do this, I have never failed in having a beautiful bed 
of these lovely annuals. But before that, when I planted seeds 
in the Spring, the plants were but half grown when the hot 
dry weather got them, and when I planted in the Fall, most 
seeds seemed to wash away or fail to germinate. 

I think some of your readers might be glad to try this way 
of planting. I always read the letters you print from other 
amateur gardeners, for it seems to me a real gardener’s duty to 
pass along to the other “‘little fellow’’ anything that may 
make his work more successful. 

—H. S. Wetherell. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dwarf Hardy Asters in the South 


Bar EDITOR—I am glad to hear from Dorothy Jenkins 

(Horticulture, March 1) that the dwarf hardy asters do 
well in New York, for they are a failure in the South. They 
bloom too early for our season. In a few days after blooming 
they are a fuzzy mass of dried bloom. In fact, only a few of 
the Fall asters succeed here. The earlier kinds attract hundreds 
of beetles that swarm over them and ruin them in one day’s 
time. The late-blooming kinds do well, the best one being a 
tall clear blue with plume-like blossoms that I would like to 
identify. It is the nearest to blue, and the showiest, most satis- 
factory of all the asters in this section. The foliage is dis- 
tinctive, the first new growth having a purplish look. Can 
anybody identify this for me? 

—AMrs. Charles T. Lipscomb. 

Queensboro, N. C. 


Defense of Flowers Called Weeds 


EAR EDITOR—If I may, I should like to make a reply 

to Louise A. Meissner, Garden City, N. Y. regarding 

my article on the blue day-flower. I take exception to flowers 

being called weeds. A weed is something which has no horti- 
cultural value so far as the gardener is concerned. 

Would you think of correcting some renowned botanist 
for listing the eschscholtzia as a favorite garden flower when 
acres upon acres of it grow like weeds in California? Would 
you call centaurea a pestiferous weed? We had a hayfield 
ruined by just millions of these plants, yet horticulturists are 
producing new superb strains. Why? Because it has beauty 
and possibilities, and in the garden proper it can be made 
to add color to its surroundings. 

My blue day-flower has always been very modest about 
transgressing beyond its bounds, but if any plant does have 
wandering habits, like the physalis, the fault is not with them, 
but ourselves. We should take the habits of plants into con- 
sideration before we take them into our garden, and never 
belittle them to other flower lovers just because they do not 
appeal to us. 

I know of lawns where grass cannot grow because it is so 
thickly carpeted with Lysimachia nummularia (moneywort) ; 
yet in its proper place there is not a more dainty and beautiful 
creeping vine. 

Such flowers are not weeds. They are brave couriers who 
delight in their efforts to reclaim a world of their own. 

—NMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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I WANT to make a plea for the landscape architect. The great 
interest in gardens that has come about in recent years, 
largely through the establishment of garden clubs across the 
length and breadth of our country, has resulted in many beau- 
tiful and well-designed estates and in a generally increased use 
of flowers by everyone. No doubt many persons have come to 
appreciate that, if they can afford it, the employment of a 
landscape architect will provide them with a convenient, well- 
planned scheme for their grounds, adding to the general com- 
fort and pleasure of the family. In every city you will see attrac- 
tive places thus designed. Yet, they are only here and there, 
and unless we know through garden lists or through friends 
the whereabouts of these well-planned places, we may easily 
pass through any one of our typical towns without observing 
anything that could be called a special contribution of beauty 
to the community. There are exceptions, of course, especially 
in New England, but anyone who has motored across this 
continent will know how generally true this statement is. 

Not until the general appearance of all our towns and 
residential districts can be brought up to a higher standard of 
beauty, be made less monotonous and banal, if not distinctly 
ugly, can we feel that the work of the garden clubs, already 
well begun, is bearing fruit worthy of such a great and enter- 
prising country. 

A substantial cause of our low standard of general appear- 
ance is economic. Where and how are the “‘butcher and the 
baker and the candlestick-maker”’ to find trained advice that is 
within their means, that will guide them in laying out and 
planting their small lots and front yards appropriately, ade- 
quately, and attractively? I realize that the employment of a 
landscape architect—-who usually carries out his work by 
making an intensive study of the property, providing a design 
for layout and planting, and working drawings for construc- 
tion, and who gives time to supervision of the work—is far 
beyond the means of the average family—those families that 
make up the backbone of our country. But there is also no 
doubt that, unless the average prop- 
erty owner can get trained advice of 
which the emphasis is based on the 
best and most practical solution of 
his particular problem, and not on 
the commercial rewards to be gained 
by the adviser through the sale of 
plant material recommended, Mr. 
Average Man has no one to turn to 
who can be unbiasedly working for 
his best interests. 

Is there no hope, then, for this 
enormous group of home owners, 
who must comprise the great major- 
ity of our people? Can no system be 
devised to give them trained advice 
in a group manner or on a Clinic 
basis whereby a certain number of 
owners in a neighborhood, co-oper- 
ating, can afford the benefits. of a 
landscape architect’s advice? Advice 
thus obtained could treat of the 
fundamentally important problems 
of each property so that an owner 
would make no mistakes in what- 
ever work he could afford to under- 
take at any one time, and whatever 
was done would be a step toward 
whatever may be decided upon as 
the ultimate solution. 








Neegelias are being introduced as good pot plants 
for Winter flowering. 





EGARDLESS of whether the begonia Gustav Lind or 
Westport Beauty is a natural seedling of Begonia semper- 
florens or a hybrid, this plant has characteristics that make it 
different from the ordinary semperflorens varieties. There are, 
of course, certain varieties of distinct character in this type of 
begonia, as, for example, the so-called calla-lily begonia, 
which presumably originated somewhere in the northern 
United States, since I have never seen mention of it elsewhere. 
It is doubtful, in fact, whether it could have reached this 
country from elsewhere, in view of its extreme miffiness. 
The habit of the plant is more upright and densely compact 
than in the single-flowered sorts; the growth is slower, too, 
unless the flower buds are removed when the plants are small, 
and at no time does it equal in vigor the ordinary sorts. There 
is little likelihood of its success in the North as an indoor 
plant, as neither leaves nor flowers will tolerate water over- 
head. Like the calla-lily begonia, it needs careful watering, 
and when potting, it is advisable not to sink the crown too 
deep and leave less room for watering than is usual for most 
plants. The plant delights in standing on a cool ash bench and 
appreciates some shade. It is not a heavy rooter, as with me, 
plants 12 months old are flourishing in four-and-one-half- 
inch pots and literally covered with blooms. 


NOTICE that the negelia is being put out by florists as a 

new pot plant for Winter flowering. It is new, however, 
only in the sense that it has not been distributed in the trade. 
It has long been known to botanists and is described in most 
of the horticultural encyclopedias. 

Its introduction, however, is decidedly worth while for 
there is much to recommend it. The flowers are reddish rose, 
with orange shadings, giving them a warm, rather unusual 
appearance. The foliage, too, is distinctly ornamental, being 
a rich, reddish brown in color. 

The negelias belong to the same family as the gloxinias and 
achimenes, which indicates to expe- 
rienced garden makers that they need 
warmth, plenty of moisture and 
some protection from direct sun- 
shine. They do not have tuberous 
roots like gloxinias and flower much 
earlier. IThey can be propagated by 
offsets but are so easily raised from 
seed that that plan probably will be 
followed by most florists. It is quite 
possible that the nzgelia, which is 
illustrated herewith, will soon come 
to be a common plant in florists’ 
windows. I feel sure that it is well 
worth getting acquainted with. 


WAS gratified recently to learn 

that the city of Quincy, Mass., 
has taken over the homestead of Dr. 
Walter G. Kendall and is to develop 
it as a public park. Dr. Kendall, who 
is very active although well ad- 
vanced in years, has made his name 
widely known both in sporting and 
in horticultural circles. His horti- 
cultural interest has led him to grow 
almost every kind of fruit which 
will tolerate the New England cli- 
mate, including some of the more 
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tender grape varieties which have to be protected in the Winter. 

He has won bushels of medals and has been a consistent 
exhibitor in Horticultural Hall in Boston for nearly a half 
century. Probably there is no living man who has won as 
many of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s prizes as 
has Dr. Kendall. Of late years the doctor has specialized in 
grapes and pears. 

His grapes are grown, too, under most unusual conditions. 
[t so happens that his grounds include one of the best examples 
of what scientists call “kettle holes” to be found in New Eng- 
land. It is a great round cavity covering most of an acre, a 
geological formation which doubtless came into being in the 
course of the ice age. The doctor has chosen to grow his grapes 
on terraces built into the “‘kettle hole.”’ 

It has been my pleasure for many years to visit Dr. Kendall's 
home in the Autumn when the grapes were ripening, and I 
have never gone away without a plentiful supply of this 
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Breadth ts the secret of success in the making of these steps. 


OR what reasons do the steps in the first illustration above 

arrest the attention and arouse a feeling of pleasure? In 

the first place, the steps are direct and make one feel that 
undoubtedly they are answering a problem in the most 
straightforward and practical way. Their boldness and gen- 
erous breadth are refreshing and in excellent scale with the 
simple solidity of the house. 

Many persons would have hesitated to have made these steps 
so broad, but here lies the secret of their success. That subtle 
problem of appropriateness between one part of a design and 
another is well worked out here, for the steps in their treatment 
repeat and carry on the simple, substantial character of the 
house and the texture of its stone work. 

The planting also furthers this idea of simplicity and 
strength. The repeated note of the iris in beds on each landing 
provides the necessary softening to the considerable extent of 
stone work. The beds reduce the walking area to the amount 
of space practically needed, without narrowing the bounding 
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luscious fruit. Now that the city has come into possession of 
the estate, this ‘‘kettle hole’’ will doubtless be preserved for 
the benefit of students and scientists throughout the years. 


CCORDING to a writer in The National Nurseryman the 
Chinese elm, Ulmus parvifolia, is practically immune to 


attack by the Japanese beetle: 

True it is, one may find a few of the tender leaves of a late growth that 
sometimes is made at the apex of the branches in August, chewed a little 
with this hungry insect, but it is scarcely apparent and the main bulk of the 
leafage stands out beautiful, clean and green. In direct contrast, the Asiatic or, 
to be more precise, Siberian elm, U. pumila, is now a mess to look at except 
where a repellent spray has been thoroughly used to protect it from the ravages 
of the beetle. 

I sincerely hope that this will always be the case, for 


as the author states, this is an excellent tree for small yards. 
It is neat and attractive, gives a good shade, and is not too 
aggressive to plant near flower borders. 


Here the steps have been made to harmonize with their informal setting. 


lines of the flight of steps, so necessary to be kept bold and 
strong because of their close relationship with the architecture 
of the house. j 

The second picture shows other steps, serving a different 
purpose and different in character from those of the preceding 
illustration. They are removed some distance from the house 
and are placed in an informal setting in the midst of a most 
charming planting of dogwoods and azaleas. These steps also 
are well constructed, simple, and direct, although not follow- 
ing a straight line, their curve accommodating itself to the 
existing banking or topography. 

The naturalistic character of the problem is further accented 
by introducing rock plants into the faces or risers of the steps. 
Although informal and softened at the edges by the planting, 
nevertheless these steps, too, are broad and generous, their 
breadth in this case being necessary so that they may be in 
scale with the breadth and ampleness of their setting. 
Boston, Mass. —Elizabeth G. Pattee. 









English Garden 


Short cuts and interesting sug- 
gestions from across the water 





A Gate That Closes Itself 


GATE that closes itself! What a boon! It has remained 
for an enterprising English gardener to invent such a 
gate, although it is really a stile. It is composed of four hori- 
zontal bars which, instead of being fastened at both ends, 
extend through a slot in one post, are weighted at the short 
end and are fastened with a pin so that they may be tilted 
downward. This arrangement enables the operator to push one 
end of the bars to the ground, step over them and, upon 
releasing the pressure, find the weights restoring the bars to a 
horizontal position. The English paper, Home Gardening, 
describes this device and likewise a device to lengthen the lives 
of bricks. 


To Make Bricks Last Longer 


RICKS used as garden edgings or for walks often crumble 

away, because of the action of frost and moisture. “The 

English suggestion is that they will last much longer if treated 
in the following manner: 


Procure a pound or two of crude alum and make up a few bucketsful of 
alum solution—about three-quarters of a pound of alum to one bucketful 
of water. Give the bricks a good scrubbing and immerse them in the solution 
for a week. Remove them, but do not rinse them, and they are ready for use— 
more or less waterproof. 


Dwarfing Trees at Home 


ANY who admire the dwarf trees in London and other 
flower shops fail to realize that they can grow them 
themselves without too great effort. Sycamore, oak, beech, ash 
and hawthorne can be made into sturdy little trees within 
three years. Dwarf trees can be allowed to remain in their 
original pots for years but every three years the soil must be 
changed and the roots trimmed to prevent pot-binding. The 
following is the method of training described in the English 
magazine, Popular Gardening: 


Sow each seed in a three-inch pot and when the seedling is tall enough 
carefully place a stout hairpin over the desired bend and press it into the 
soil. Then fix a short stick firmly in the pot so that it holds the top of the 
seedling upright and tie the seedling in place. 

If a more elaborate twist is desired, press a wooden meat skewer in the 
soil near the seedling and loop this around the skewer, tying it securely, but 
not too tightly. When the seedling has been sup- 
ported, nip out the center leaf at the extreme tip so 


Makers Do It This Way 


scale with its surroundings, will strike a note of originality and charm, while 
in a larger setting properly proportioned pieces serve as a finishing touch to a 
rose garden, rockery or paved walk. 

It should be borne in mind when considering this work that although one 
or two well-set examples are effective, topiary work should always take a 
secondary place and never be allowed to dominate the garden scene. A well- 
modelled pair of peacocks at the entrance to a long walk may be very striking, 
and pyramids and spirals are often used for dividing garden entrances. 


Preserving Wooden Fence Posts 


A which has caused much thought in recent 
years is the development of a way to keep wooden fence 
posts from rotting after being placed in the soil. An English 
gardener presents a new idea in this respect: 


Before sinking rustic poles into the ground, I first drill a hole at an angle 
—+starting at ground level—down the base of each pole, the hole being wide 
enough to take the spout of an ordinary oil can. 

After the initial creosoting, it is an easy matter to regularly fill these holes 
by means of an oil can containing creosote, and thus keep the below-ground 
portion of the poles impregnated against rot, woodlice, etc. 


"Folding" Plank to Stand On 


T THIS time of the year, particularly, when the ground 

is muddy it is often necessary to reach certain parts of 

the garden. Ordinarily one would use a plank to walk on, but 

this is clumsy to handle, one slip with it and a whole row of 

plants may be ruined and it is very cumbersome to put away 

afterward. However, an ingenious ‘‘folding’’ plank has been 

devised by an English gardener and is illustrated in Home 

Gardening. It solves the problem very simply. It unrolls like a 

strip of carpet, weighs only half as much as a real plank and 
can be stored in a very small space: 


It is simple to make. Strips of wood about twelve inches by two inches by 
one-half inch have holes bored in each corner and are then strung together by 
loops of cord, just tight enough to allow about one-half inch between each 
strip. 


How English Lawns Are Made 


E HAVE often been instructed about how to repair a 
lawn but this time we have directions from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Richard Sudell in Gardening suggests: 


I shall sow on the bare patches a mixture of grass seed free from rye grass. 
Then I shall top-dress the whole of the rest of the lawn with a compost made 
up as follows: 

The basis will be sifted soil turned out of the coldframe; this contains 
rotted manure and leaf mold as well as loam. To this I shall add some sand 
and sifted ashes from the bonfire, 20 pounds of bone flour and an equal 
quantity of grass seed. All this will be thoroughly mixed. This will make a 
heap of about four cubic yards, which will be suffi- 
cient for my lawn applied at the rate of two or three 





that two branches may grow from the main stem 
and spread sideways. As the little tree grows, other 
leaves may have to be pinched back to maintain a 
good shape. 

When new leaves begin to form give the tree 
sun and plenty of air, but no coddling. 


WRONG 


To Make Cement Waterproof 


N another magazine Mr. G. Hill makes 
a novel and useful suggestion: 


Instead of using ordinary water use soapy water 
—ordinary washing water wiil do. Then to every 
pailful of cement, mix_in one cupful of linseed oil. 
You will find that the use of soap and linseed oil 
provides a waterproof cement. 


English View of Topiary Art 


OPIARY work has been much more 

popular abroad than in America and, 
perhaps, it is worth while to learn an 
Englishman’s reaction toward it. From 
Gardening comes the following: 


Topiary has often been called living sculpture, 
and it is used in the modern garden design to give 
accent to a formal iayout. In a small garden a clever 
example of the art, carefully chosen and in the right 


very important. 





We Wonder—! 





How many of our readers agree with 
the lively English publication called 
Gardening that a trowel should be 
used in the manner illustrated here- 
with? Horticulture has a choice new 
garden book for five of its readers who 
send in what its editors consider the 
best brief comments on trowels or 
their uses. But remember, brevity is 


pounds per square yard. 

The best method is to scatter it with a spade by 
hand so that it falls evenly over the whole surface. 
After this I shall brush the compost into the grass; 
but the bare patches that were resown with seed I 
shall go over with the garden roller to press the seed 
into the soil. 

Should birds be troublesome there are two ways 
of dealing with them. One is to dress the seed with 
carbolic powder (half-pound per bushel) and thus 
make it distasteful, and the other is to fix strands of 
black cotton on small twigs about six inches above 
the surface of the lawn. 


CORRECT 


Trapping of Wireworms 
” are sometimes very 


destructive, particularly during the 
Summer, when they attack all kinds of 
root crop. Most American gardeners for- 
get about them early in the season when 
they may be trapped. Now the English 
gardener, however, and Home Gardening 
make this suggestion: 


Get a few old tins, pierce the sides with holes 
made by an awl, attach a wire handle, then fill up 
with potato peelings. Bury these traps in the garden, 
= pull them up after a month and destroy the ‘‘catch.”” 















The first of two authoritative articles about 
a subject which badly needs clarifying 


delight the eye at all seasons of the year. It is much more 

difficult to copy these natural plantings with any degree of 
satisfaction, particularly if conifers are involved. Conifers are 
inclined to be regular, dense, and dark green. They are so 
positive that if they are misplaced or misused, harmony and 
interest are sacrificed. It is rather mundane to give the advice 
to copy Nature. May we change the statement to—copy the 
best in Nature! © 

Do not mix together too many kinds of evergreens. Rarely 
do we find more than three or four kinds in Nature’s plantings. 

When deciduous and evergreen material are planted to- 
gether, allow one or the other to predominate. If a more or less 
equal mixture is used, unity and harmony are suppressed if not 
entirely lost. 

Give some attention to contrast, and light and shade effects. 
The blueness of the beech is pleasingly emphasized in Winter 
when contrasted with the dark green of the hemlock. A clump 
of white birch with its branchlets interlacing the foliage of 
hemlocks or other conifers is a sight to be remembered. Lighten 
the apparent density of shadows near your home by using 
plants of lighter greens. White pine, white fir, and some vari- 
ants of Douglas fir are recommended. 


ie IS not difficult to find natural plantings in the wild that 


Conifers as a Background 


O NOT forget the use of conifers as a background for crab- 
apples in flower and fruit, dogwood in flower or Autumn 
leaf, magnolias, rhododendrons and azaleas, lilies and like royal 
members of our flowering plant groups. A small planting set 
off by the enduring green framework may be infinitely more 
beautiful than a much larger one with only the sky behind it. 
Conifers are used for windbreaks to excellent advantage. 
Their valuable protection to houses and barns is being recog- 
nized. Various species of pines and Douglas fir make excellent 
windbreaks. But do not use hemlock where it may be caught 
by the sweep of wind, for that is fatal to this otherwise excep- 
tional plant. 

Many of us like to mark our property lines, provide a border 
for a flower garden or out-door living-room, or screen objec- 
tionable sights. Again evergreens are superb. They are more 
costly but if carefully chosen provide great satisfaction over a 


The handsome yew known as Taxus thayeti. 
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Gardening With Evergreens 


long period of time. For larger clipped hedges, white pine, 
Douglas fir, Norway spruce, upright yew, arborvite and hem- 
lock are all satisfactory. For smaller hedges slow-growing 
varieties of arborvitez, yew and hemlock are excellent. Informal 
hedges of various kinds also have many possibilities if the 
material is carefully selected for the location. 

Bird lovers should be particularly interested in screens and 
hedges for they offer birds wonderful protection against the 
elements and their natural enemies. 


Evergreens in Foundation Plantings 


EY ERGREENS of all kinds are very popular for foundation 
plantings. In the large towns and cities we find them used 
to excess—monotonous, definite shapes forming an uninter- 
rupted line along the foundation wall of the house and often 
threatening the purpose and function of windows. It is true 
that they are wonderfully adapted for plant companions close 
to our homes. : 

Being evergreen, they introduce a note of cheer in all 
weather. Undergoing no radical change, they suggest stability. 
They can be depended upon to frame our houses and welcome 
our guests, but they should be intelligently used and treated. 

Slower growing types with some inclination to spread are 
preferred. Choose some billowy forms. Do not try to include 
too great a variety of form and color and do not make an 
effort to cover every foot of foundation wall, particularly if it 
be constructed of good, solid stone. Do not forget broad-leaved 
evergreens such as the abelia, bayberry, laurel, mahonia and 
euonymus. They are admirable subjects. 


The Pruning of Evergreens 


— idea that trees and shrubs need no care after planting is 
fast passing away. They do need relatively little care but 
we have come to accept the advisability of certain procedures. 

In general, broad-leaved evergreens such as rhododendron 
and laurel do not requre pruning except for the removal of 
dead wood. This can be done at any time. With the others— 
pines, spruces, hemlocks and related forms, pruning for special 
purposes is essential for satisfying results. 

Before an evergreen tree, regardless of kind, becomes too 
large, we should concentrate on the characters that we wish 
that tree to express ten years hence. If one desires compactness 
for effective screening in a group or for greater beauty in a 
specimen plant, one should prune while the tree is young for 
several years in succession. Trees with large buds—spruce and 
pine, for example—<an be restrained by disbudding, removing 
the central buds on the outer twigs. This encourages greater 
branch development, resulting in a denser plant. Where the 
buds are small, as in the hemlock, one should use the shears or 
knife, cutting back to the last node. The same methods can be 
used when larger plants are threatening to grow out over walks 
or drives. 


Evergreen Misfits 


1 a aot the wrong plant in the right place, are common 
but are usually not discovered until several years after 
planting. Removal is one solution but not always necessary. 
If we desire a narrower plant, gradual and persistent pruning 
or disbudding of side branches will often bring about the 
desired result. If one wishes a low, spreading form where the 
plant is apparently growing up to make a tree as quickly as 
possible, throttle any objections, cut off the leader and en- 
courage the growth of side branches. Continue molding the 
shape whenever necessary. This means extra work so it is not a 
general recommendation, only a suggestion for those who like 
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to enrich their souls and refresh their minds in gardening 
pursuits. 

Gardening may provide just as satisfactory an outlet for an 
artistic and creative nature as fine painting. We may desire a 
tree, perhaps a pine tree which will overhang a rockery or a 
pool in an irregular fashion to produce a picturesque effect. 
People who have plenty of money can buy such a tree 15 or 20 
feet high to give an immediate result, but it is possible to obtain 
just as good a result in time by transplanting a scrub pine 
from the wood lot and inducing irregularity in the top by 
tying to barrel staves with soft rope. 

Do not neglect young trees which have two or three leaders 
if normal specimen trees are desired. Cut out the extra leaders 
before it is too late. Many people overlook this factor or fear 
that such drastic treatment will injure the tree, for many 
misshapen or structurally unsound individuals can be found in 
landscape plantings. 


Transplanting Evergreens 

N COLDER sections and with the choicer kinds, Spring 
transplanting is safest for conifers and rhododendrons. Just 
as the buds begin to swell, is the general recommendation, 
although skilled plantsmen move conifers nearly every month 
in the year. If the plants are moved with a good, solid ball the 
chances for survival and uninterrupted growth will be greatly 

increased. Several hints in technique may be helpful. 

It is not difficult to dig good balls in solid clay loam but in 
soils of medium texture more skill is necessary. Dig a trench 
about the plant so that you cut off a few roots, keeping a 
straight side-wall next the plant until below the region of 
roots. Then gradually cut under on all sides with a spade or 
the back of a shovel. Be sure to make the trench ample in width 
and throw out sufficient soil to cut under the ball cleanly and 
without prying. By cutting through a few roots on the outside 
of the ball as suggested one will be assured of keeping the ball 
small enough for the least chance of breakage. The roots hold 
it together The removal of difficult subjects or transplanting 
of conifers and holly from the wild will be made infinitely 
easier if the roots have been pruned the previous Spring. Dig 
a circular trench about the tree with the inside wall just as far 
from the base of the tree in feet as the radius of the trunk in 
inches. The distance would be one foot for a two-inch tree. 

Start cutting under in the region where there are no roots 
and sever the tap root. Many lateral roots will be cut, so fill in 
the trench and allow them to develop numerous feeding roots 
in the loosened soil. 

The next season the tree can be removed with a ball by 
using digging forks and combing out the feeding roots in the 
trench. This procedure has proven rather successful and is 
easier than moving several plants before one becomes estab- 
lished. Strip the leaves from holly to further increase chances 
of survival. 

Remember that the smaller plants are easier to move from 
the wild and if there is a choice, select plants growing in 
humus. 

—John C. Swartley. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chickweed in the Lawn 


BS Bete chickweeds are prevalent in a great many lawns, 
especially in those which are not fed often enough. The 
common chickweed is classed as an annual since it completes 
its life cycle from seed to seed within a year, although it may 
live over Winter. Mouse-ear chickweed is a perennial which 
flowers from May to September. Usually there is no more 
than one flower in a head open at once. Although these weeds 
may be eliminated from the lawn by hand pulling, after a 
heavy rain, the best method of control is by spraying or 
sprinkling with iron sulphate, or copperas, at the rate of one 
pound to one and one-half gallons of water applied to each 
100 square feet of lawn. 
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Magnificent new 


ROSE | 
SUNNY } 
DAYS 


Enrich your garden with this lovely treasure! The perfectly 
pointed buds of this charming Rose are of delightful chrome- 
yellow. Beautiful shape when open, with outer petals slightly 
lighter shade at edges. Abundant dark-green foliage; 
vigorous growth. Quality plants, $1.65 each. Sent postpaid. 
FREE — DREER'S 1939 GARDEN BOOK. More then a catalog 


— abeunds in helpful hints; offers many new novelties, and all 
the best of the old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER, 279 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY A. DREER, 279 Dreer Bidg., 


Send me, carriage prepaid, 
of ROSE SUNNY DAYS. Amount enclosed $ 


Philadeiphie, Pa. 
plants 


Oo Dreer’s 
a 2 Garden — Street Address__ 
cies of" uality 
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HERE ARE SOME PLANTS AND BULBS YOU 
SHOULD TRY THIS SEASON 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODL. This new fragrant snowball is a glori- 
fied Carlesii, very hardy and should be in every garden. $2.50 each 


TAMARIX, Summer Glow. Here we have a red Tamarix, distinct 
GI WOWORS 6 oi. ccvtcepenes tee vadanckesswinrs ane $1.00 each 
BUDDLEIA DUBONNET. A striking new shade in Buddleias 
“Dubonnet” which under sunshine glows like a true red. $1.00 each 
CLEMATIS, Prins Hendrik. Immense ruffled azure blue . . .$2.00 each 


GORDONIA ALATAMAHA (Franklinia). Scarce, lovely white flow- 
ers in September. Strong plants, 5-6 feet ............... $5.00 each 


ASTER, Harrington’s Pink. The only true pink aster in commerce. 
50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen 
VIOLA ODORATA SEMPERFLORENS, Rohrbach’s var. Fragrant 
and continuous bloomer ............ 35 cents each, $4.00 per dozen 
DELPHINIUOM, Pink Sensation. Striking novelty. 

$1.25 each, $12.50 per dozen 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in five colors, strong tubers. 
$2.00 dozen, $15.00 per 100 


TIGRIDIAS (Tiger Flowers) in 12 distinct varieties. 


$1.25, mixed $1.00 dozen 
ROSES: R. M. S. Queen Mary, McGredy’s Sunset, Rome Glory, 
PNUD 66 kde cc Ckeaeieeh oheekis tee eee $1.50 each 


LILIUMS: 12 excellent varieties to flower this season, $3.00. We have 
the largest. collection of hardy Liliums in eastern North America. 


COLLECTION: Herb seeds in 20 vars. $1.00; 10 vars. for 50 cents 
Lily Year Book of Royal Horticultural Society for 1938 ........ $2.00 


Send for our Catalogue containing numerous choice, rare 
and interesting things. 


See our Exhibit in gallery at Mechanics Bldg., Boston, March 16-21 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 














GREENHOUSE GRAPEVINES 


BLACK HAMBURG. Large, rich 
juicy berries. Fine for pot forc- 
ing or border planting. 

MUSCAT of ALEXANDRIA. Of 
the finest flavor, pale amber, 


GROS COLMAN. Black berries of 
the largest size. A robust grower. 
BARBAROSSA. A late variety 
producing immense bunches of 
black grapes of exhibition size. 





when ripe. MADRESFIELD COURT. Large 


FOSTER’S SEEDLING. Large! Diack berries of muscat flavor. 
white, sweet, richly flavored| One of the most popular. 
berries. Of easy culture, a| CANNON HALL MUSCAT. Am- 
splendid companion to Black ber berries of richest flavor but 
Hamburg. of difficult culture. 


PRICES: Strong fruiting canes in 9” pots. $6.50 each, $60.00 for 10. 


Pot-Grown FIGS 


Hardy in northern New Jersey, if well protected from 
November Ist to April Ist. 


BROWN TURKEY. Medium size, short, thick; color coppery brown; 
fiesh amber to pink; quality excellent. Very prolific. 7 in. pot, 18/24 
inches high at $2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


BRUNSWICK. Large, pear-shaped; dark brown; flesh thick, soft, 
very good. Late. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at $2.00 each. 


CELESTE. Small to medium; violet color; flesh light to rose at 
center; juicy, sweet, excellent. Early. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at 
$2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


NECTARINES AND PEACHES 
FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE 


We have a limited quantity of the most popular varieties, 
field grown. Send for special list. 








OUR 1939 CATALOGUE, illustrating and describing all that is best in ROSES, 
RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, LARGE FLOWERING CLEMATIS, HARDY 
PERENNIALS. JAPANESE YEWS and other TREES, SHRUBS and EVER- 
GREENS. Send for a copy. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen 
RUTHERFORD 22 NEW JERSEY 
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Seed and Seedling Troubles 


ee Spring numerous articles are written on the art of 
seed planting, but seldom do those articles mention the 
disease troubles which lie in wait for the unsuspecting gardener. 
The great hope and high expectation with which the seed is 
planted often sink to disappointment and discouragement 
later. In most cases of such failure it is not the fault of the seed 
but the fault of the planter for not having anticipated trouble 
and insured against disaster. 

The soil in which seed is planted usually contains disease 
organisms known as ‘“‘damping-off’’ fungi. These organisms 
may attack the seed before it comes up and cause it to rot 
while it is still in the soil: or it may attack the young seedlings 
at the soil line, causing them to flop over, wither and die. In 
any case, this trouble which lies in the soil may be prevented 
by keeping these parasites away from the seed or seedlings. 

Damping-off becomes most evident and does most damage 
when the soil is kept too wet and where the stand of plants 
is thickest. Obviously it is advisable to keep the plants a little 
on the dry side, watering lightly only in the morning so that 
the soil has a chance to dry off before evening. The seed should 
be planted so that the stand is even and not too thick, thus 
allowing good air circulation among the plants. In spite of 
these precautions there is apt to be some damping-off and 
attention must, therefore, be focused on the source of infec- 
tion, the soil. If the soil is treated in such a way that the 
damping-off organisms are killed, then the seed and seedlings 
cannot be attacked. Several methods of treatment have been 
devised. 

The best method for small pots and flats of soil is hot 
water. Pour a kettle of boiling hot water on the soil and be 
sure that all of the soil is well scalded. This is an easy, safe, 
inexpensive and practical method for small quantities of soil. 
It has one disadvantage in that it puddles the soil, which 
must be permitted to dry out somewhat before the seed is 
planted. 

Another simple and effective method is to thoroughly mix 
formaldehyde dust with the seed soil at the rate of one-half 
pound to each bushel. This dust, which can be purchased or 
made at home (three-quarters of a pint or pound of formalde- 
hyde to four and one-quarter pounds of screened charcoal or 
fine dry soil), liberates a gas toxic to the damping-off fungi 
but of insufficient strength to injure most seed even if sown 
just after the soil is mixed. Because of its volatile property, 
surplus dust should be stored in a closed container. 

A third method is merely a modification of the preceding 
and involves the use of liquid formaldehyde. Two and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of commercial formaldehyde should be 
diluted to about eight times its volume with water and thor- 
oughly worked into each bushel of soil. The seed may be 
planted 12 hours later and the soil then well watered. 

During the past few years the dusting of seeds of certain 
plants with chemical powders has gained considerable favor. 
At the Waltham Field Station numerous tests confirming the 
recommendations have shown that the method is easy and 
does not require elaborate or expensive equipment. A fruit 
jar or other container that can be closed tightly, a piece of 
wire mosquito netting, or, better still, an old tea or coffee 
strainer, and the chemical powder to be used make up the 
entire equipment. The seed and some of the powder are well 
shaken together in the container. The excess powder is screened 
off and the seed planted then or later. The powder adheres 
to the outside of the seed as a thin coating. After planting, 
the chemical powder kills the disease organisms in the soil 
for a short distance around the seed, thus establishing a pro- 
tective sterile zone. Dust treatments are of value in preventing 
pre-emergence rotting in the seed but will not protect against 
post-emergence damping-off. 

Good results can be obtained by the use of a red copper 
oxide, which has been especially prepared for seed treatment, 
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on the seeds of lettuce, melon, squash, eggplant, pepper. lima 
bean, snapdragon, calendula, larkspur, lupine, gypsophila, 
centaurea, cosmos, pansy, salvia, stock, nasturtium and others. 

For the seed of tomato, celery, spinach, parsnip, cabbage, 
cauliflower and broccoli, which may be injured by red copper 
oxide, zinc oxide has proved not only safe but effective. 

For garden peas, sweet peas, and onions Semesan has in 
repeated experiments proved to be most effective. 


—C. J. Gilgut. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Success With Lilium Chalcedonicum 


ILIUM chalcedonicum is one of the oldest lilies known to 
civilization. The oldest illustration is found on a Knossos 
vase, dating from a period between 2300 and 1600 B.C. It is 
a native of Greece. Mr. S. Atchley of the British legation at 
Athens wrote me that he has found this lily in the following 
situations: ‘Dry torrent bed at about 1650 feet, in the shade 
of young pines in very stony soil, the soil being black humus.”’ 
“They were growing in a moraine at about 4000 feet just 
above a shady stream.”’ ‘‘Under fir woods in stony ground.”’ 
The rainfall varies between 25 and 50 inches a year and the 
temperature ranges between freezing in Winter to 80 degrees 
in Summer. 

This lily grows up to four feet in height. The leaves are 
scattered along the stalk, silvery green in color, and five to 
eight pendulous turk’s-cap blooms of a most brilliant and 
intense scarlet are borne above. The individual flowers are up 
to two and one-half inches in diameter and possess a character- 
istic odor. 

In cultivation this lily, like many others, may be very easy 
for some gardeners to grow and prove difficult for others. In 
one English garden in the Northumberland hills there are over 
700 bulbs that thrive superbly. There it is grown in a hot, 
sandy soil on a terraced hillside facing south and east, about 
300 feet above sea level. Broken peat has been dug into the 
beds from time to time during the past 15 years to supply 
moisture-retaining humus. 

My own experience with this lily covers a period of over 
ten years and in two gardens. In the first location the soil was 
almost pure sand that had had old cow manure and peat 
incorporated in it to provide humus and moisture-retaining 
qualities. Here, this lily refused to settle down and become 
established. Mature bulbs were planted four or five times. 
They came up and bloomed, but then disappeared. In my 
present garden the soil is a heavy loam on a hillside facing 
south with excellent drainage. In the Fall of 1936 some two- 
and three-year-old seedlings were planted. In the Summer of 
1937 a few had a single blossom. This past year the plants 
were taller and produced two blossoms to the stalk. 

It is very easy to grow from seed. Four years ago, knowing 
that I was going to move to a new place, I planted some seed 
in a pot. When the seedlings became dormant they were 
planted into their permanent position. For the past three years 
they have continued to increase in size and, this year, they 
should bloom. At the present writing, February 1, a few have 
made their appearance. 

If mature bulbs are planted, it is best to pot them up in 
barely damp soil and plunge the pots in a coldframe or place 
them in a cellar to induce new root formation. It is best to 
plant the bulbs in September or October. In three or four 
months’ time, if new roots are made, the pots will be pot- 
bound and the bulbs should then be transferred to larger pots. 
As soon as top growth appears and all danger of frost is past 
transplant them outdoors into their permanent places. If new 
roots fail to form, the bulbs can remain in their pots. Then, 
when the flowering stalk dies down, the bulbs can be scaled, 
and a new start made from the scales. 

—Albert M. Vollmer. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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SELECTED 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Featured In Our Exciting 1939 Catalog 
And Grown In Our Famous 300 Acre Nursery 


DRAGON SPRUCE, Picea asperata 


Most vigorous of Chinese spruces, this dense, broadly pyramidal 
evergreen is superbly ornamental. Very hardy, thriving in north- 
ern climes and on barren, windswept shores, where other ever- 
greens fail. Our stock of fine trees is unrivalled. 


12-18 in. spec. $3.00 each $27.00 per 10 
18-24 in. spec. 5.00 each 45.00 per 10 
2- 3 ft. spec. 7.00 each 63.00 per 10 


Specimens, 7-10 ft. at $40.00 to $80.00 each 
A RARE PINK SUMMERSWEET, Clethra alnifolia rosea 


In Summer when flowering shrubs are rare, the fine fragrant pink 
flowers add distinction to the garden. This rare pink variant of 
the common Summersweet will appeal to the discriminating 
garden lover. Only one to a customer. 


18-24 in. $3.50 each 


CHOICE EARLY LILAC, Syringa oblata dilitata 


Delightful and distinctive light pink flowers in early May. The 
unusual broad leaves turn vinous-red in Autumn. 


18-24 in. $1.25 each $11.00 per 10 
2- 3 ft. 2.00 each 18.00 per 10 


WHITE CRESTED IRIS, Iris cristata alba 


This very rare white form of the lovely dwarf Crested Iris is 
seldom offered. Don’t lose this opportunity to have it in your 
garden. Not more than three plants to one customer. 


2 yr. clumps $.75 each $2.00 per 3 
Ask for our new 1939 catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts Tel. Topsfield 71 

















WAKE UP 


SPRING IS IN THE AIR! 


Have you always wanted just the kind of a garden that 
will thrill you and your friends? Would you like to create 
one with the new and better varieties of fruits, trees, shrubs, 
plants, flowers and vegetables? If your answer is “yes” 
you too will welcome HORTICULTURE in your home. 
It is published on the first and fifteenth of each month, is 
profusely illustrated and packed with specific garden 
information. HORTICULTURE is the recognized gardening 
guide for those who want and enjoy better gardens. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON. MASS. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 
for one year (24 copies) beginning................ 1939. 


U. S. and Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign $2.00 a year 
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SEED 


1, WEED FREE 









*° PRESTIGE LAWN 
=t3' SEED has Won and 
Held its Prestige BE- 
CAUSE it is the Ideal Compound 
for Lawn-Building — BECAUSE 
every Pound Contains over 3,000,- 
000 Pure Live Seeds. Laboratory 
Tested 99.91% Free from Weed 
Seeds. 


Use 4 Lbs. for 1,000 Sq. Ft. 


FOR FOR 

SUNNY AREAS SHADY AREAS 

So ....8 oe 1 lb. ....8 65 

Sie... RS Be... Bee 

§ ibe. ... 3.75 5 lbs. ... 3.00 
10 Ibs. ... 5.25 10 Ibs. ... 5.80 
Insist on PRESTIGE LAWN SEED at 
your dealer’s. If he cannot supply 
this brand, write, phone or wire us 
for the name of a dealer who can 
do so. 
A Free Copy of "LAWN BEAUTY,” 
issued four times a year, will be 
sent you promptly on request. 


GHANDERLIN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. F, 601 West 26th St. 
New York, N. Y. 











HEALTHIER SEEDLINGS 


It's easy to get better germination of seeds, 
better growth and development of vigorous, 
healthy seedlings, if you mix SORBEX with 
the soil before planting. 

SORBEX is the finest pulverized moss 
peat obtainable — 100% pure sphagnum 
moss. When mixed with the soil, it supplies 
humus and provides a moisture reservoir for 
the growing seedling. 

Professional growers everywhere use 
SORBEX in their bench soils, seed flats and 
cold frame soils. SORBEX comes in large 
10-bushel burlap bags. Write today for prices 
and free literature. Address Dept. H-3. 


i65John Street, New v York, NY. 


1524 South Western Ave 177 Milk Strs 


Chicage, Ut ' t Ma 








®@ CHAS-A-DOG @ 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
mest tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Economical, for 8 oz. diluted for use makes 
1 qt. of spray. Trial size (8 oz). 45c plus 
mailing fee 5c. Net Postpaid 50c. 


HENERY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 


BE CHOOSY 


in your Spring planting of 


DAY LILIES—SIBERIAN IRIS 





Ask for Catalogue H 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
“The Kelloggs” 


West Hartford, Conn. 
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Tuberous Begonia for Pots 


HEN mention is made of tuberous-rooted begonias, one 

instinctively thinks of the large-flowered hybrids which 
are useful as Summer-flowering pot plants or for planting in 
a sheltered and shady spot in the outdoor garden. Yet gar- 
deners may well be interested, too, in the wild species of the 
tuberous section, including Begonia freebeli. This is an old 
plant in cultivation, having been introduced to European 
gardens as long ago as 1872 or 1873 by Otto Froebel of the 
Newmunster Nurseries, Zurich, to whom tubers were sent by 
Roezel from Ecuador. Plants raised from this original im- 
portation were sent when in bloom to DeCandolle who named 
the species in honor of its introducer. 

It is as a pot plant that we must consider this begonia, and 
as such it is a worthy companion and a welcome addition to 
the list of flowering plants which brighten the Fall and Winter 
months. Its bright red flowers and green leaves suggest Christ- 
mas and provide a change from the better known holiday 
flowers. Under rather warm greenhouse conditions, cultivation 
offers no difficulty and while I have not seen it tried as a sun- 
room plant I am reasonably certain that it would succeed if 
given reasonable care. Flowering plants produce seed freely 
and this forms a ready means of propagation. The seed is 
very small, of course, and should be merely pressed into the 
surface of the finely sifted, humusy soil which is prepared for 
its reception. No covering layer of soil is necessary. The young 
seedlings are carefully transplanted as they grow and at no 
time is the soil in which they root permitted to become dry. 
Shade from bright sunlight is provided until the beginning of 
November when they are exposed to all available light. From 
Spring-sown seed nice four-inch-sized pot plants are obtain- 
able for Fall flowering. Old plants are rested for a few weeks 
after flowering before being started again into growth. 

According to early descriptions individual plants of B. fre- 
beli differ in the color and hairiness of the leaves and in the 
intensity of red of the flowers. All the plants I have seen agree 
with the following description which was drawn from plants 
grown at the New York Botanical Garden. The plants have 
each several erect branching stems and form a mass of bright 
green, softly hairy foliage to about four inches high. The 
leaves have fleshy petioles and heart-shaped blades which 
measure to five inches long by four inches broad. 

The staminate flowers are brilliant scarlet-crimson. They 
have two outer and larger ovate petals and two smaller and 
inner elliptic petals. The stamens are red, margined with gold. 
The flower is from one and one-half to two inches in diameter. 
The pistillate flower is smaller than the male and has five 
elliptic or obovate petals of nearly equal size, the outer ones 
being hairy beneath and the inner ones glabrous. They are of 
the same color as the male flowers. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York Botanical Garden. 
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~ CHRYSANTHEMUM 





CUTTINGS 
ROOT FASTER 


When Treated With 


RoofoNne 


PATENTS PENDING 
the 
PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


JUST DUST 
and PLANT 


Dip the base 
of the cutting 
in the dry 
powder and 
setin the 
propagating 
bed. 


Treat All 
Varieties Alike 


o Solutions 
ger 


2 Oz. Jar $1 (Trial Size) 


At Your Nearest Dealer 











Free Circular on Request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. G6 AMBLER, PA. 











TIGRIDIA BULBS 


(Mexican Shell-flower) 


A gorgeous Summer flower- 
ing subject in marvellous 
colorings, easily grown in 
good garden soil. 

Mammoth bulbs, as fine as ever 
seen, in mixed colors including 
white, rose, yellow and scarlet, 
all more or less splashed and 
spotted, 3 for 40c, doz. $1.60, 106 
$12.00 postpaid. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


HYBRID FRENCH LILACS 


in over 100 varieties — ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS 
In such wonderful sorts as 


Buffon, Congo, Decaisne, DeMirabel, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin, Hippolyte 
Maringer, Jan Van Tol, Katherine Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, Olivier 
de Serres, Pres. Fallieres, Pres. Poincaire, Reaumur, Souv. de L. Spaeth, 


Victor Lemoine, etc. 


More than 10,000 beautiful selected roots in more than 100 varieties in regular 
Brand quality stock in many of the world’s masterpieces such as 

Blanche King, Golden Dawn, Hansina Brand, Jean Cooperman, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Kelway’s Queen, LaLorraine, Laura Dessert, Laverne Christman, 
Martha Bulloch, Myrtle Gentry, Pres. Coolidge, Phillippe Rivoire, Therese, 
Walter Faxon, Victory, Chateau Thierry, etc. 


Beautiful illustrated catalog free. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division, Faribault, Minn. 


oe ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. Some 
250 varieties—from a favorite of 
400 years ago to many that are 
divertingly new and different, in- 
cluding the Floribundas. Sturdy, 
hardy plants that mean pleasing 
results, grown in Ohio's famous 
roseland. 

Get the Blue Book—lIt’s Free 
Write us today for a copy giving 
authentic descriptions of our many 
famous varieties—also orices that 
will pleasantly surprise you. 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist 











Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 

















PRIMULAS 


Give them partial shade, soil rich in humus, 
and they will delight you. 


P. denticulata cashmeriana ......... $.30 
we + ae ae ee a ree -25 
tha Munstead Strain ....... = 

Dg op Six Hills Strain ........ 
5 of each: $4.00 Col. 3 each: $2. 50 


Catalogue: North Shore Garden Makers 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 
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Let this BARTLETT 


Jointed Tree Trimmer do the Stretching 


OU don't have to 
climb a Ladder 
when you use this 
Pruner, made in sec- 
— 4 a a 
together y 
to make an 8, 12 or 16 
foot pole. 

The Patented 
Compound 
Lever head 
makes the 
7 mee Same out oe 
easy as the small. 

Price 


‘gy 68 ft., 2 sections $6.60 

12-ft., 3 sections 8.25 
16-ft., 4 sections 9.90 

Sold in Boston area 
by Frost Insecticide 
Co., Arlington, Mass. 
or sent Prepaid from 
Detroit. Ask for catalog 
on other Pruning Tools and tree sur- 
geons’ supplies. 

BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3021 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 

















RARE ENGLISH 
49] FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE published, it includes 
many rare and uncommon 
seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, 
Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, also Shrubs in great 
variety. 176 Pages crammed 
with information, 24 Pages 
Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 8 IPSWICH, ENGLAND 








Choice Alpines 


Rhododendrons _ Primulas 
Heathers Cyananthus 
Nomocharis Gentians 





lf you are interested in 
uncommon plants write for our 
new descriptive list. 


ROYSTON ALPINE NURSERY 
ROYSTON, B.C. CANADA 























FREE! 





A FULL-SIZED 
PACKET OF BRECK’S 


Velvety Violet Petunia 








... pee our advertise- 
ment on Page 106 of the 
March 1 “Horticulture.” 









Have You Our New Catalogue? 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


85 STATE ST., BOSTON 
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Red Copper Oxide Proportions 


I READ with much interest the article which was published 
in the March 1 issue of Horticulture relative to the use of 
red copper oxide as a spray for various fungus diseases. 

From my own experiments with this material over a period 
of three years, I believe that it is a mistake to let this article go 
unchallenged as written. This material is still in the experi- 
mental stage and information concerning it should most cer- 
tainly be carefully qualified. I have found that even with spray 
mixed to a proporticn of three ounces to 50 gallons of water, 
considerable copper burn will result, especially if ‘“‘Cuprocide”’ 
is mixed with water alone, without a proper spreading agent 
being used. It is not a pleasant picture to think of what would 
happen to plants if they were sprayed with a 1/6-50 mixture 
as stated in this article. 

The use of one-eighth per cent soluble cottonseed oil, as 
advocated by the Geneva station, with the two ounces to 50 
gallons of spray has given very fair protection against leaf spot 
on the rose and iris, with slight copper injury and no discolora- 
tion of the foliage. Carrying the experiment still further, using 
the same proportion of cottonseed oil and half of the usual 
recommended dosage of bordeaux mixture, still better results 
were obtained, with no burning whatever and almost complete 
control, although there was slight discoloration of the leaves. 

Lime sulphur was also tried, but did not give as good results 
as either the Cuprocide or bordeaux. In the writer’s opinion, 
the use of cottonseed oil as the spreading agent is really the 
secret, as it does not allow the fungicide to precipitate in one 
spot, but spreads over the whole plant evenly, and stays ‘‘put”’ 
even on the slippery leaf of the iris. 

If experiments are to be carried on with copper oxide as a 
spraying agent, special emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that only Cuprocide 54 should be used, as the old Cuprocide, 
which is widely used as a seed dust, is utterly unsuitable for 
spray purposes and severe injury to the plant will result if 
it is used. 

—Harold T. Bent. 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


Dwarf Holly in the South 


§ xe dwarf holly as grown in the South is really a pot plant 
and desirable for the window garden. By preparation of 
the plant through the Summer months it may be made into 
a shapely shrub that adds charm to any flower collection. 
This dwarf holly, Malpighia coccigera, has finely cut leaves 
like other holly, with pink flowers and later, it has red berries 
that look as attractive as the flowers. A good-sized plant may 
be grown in an eight-inch pot and be ready for the holidays 
in a few months. 
—AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 

Katy, Texas. 








New books by authors whose suggestions have made 


GOOD GARDENERS BETTER 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF THE 


UNITED STATES, by Walter C. 
Muenscher, author of “Weeds.” 


THE GARDEN OF LARKSPURS 
By Dr. Liberty H. Bailey 
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SHADE 
TREES 


FOR STORM 
REPLACEMENT 


SMALL 


MEDIUM 


LARGE 


All Nursery-Grown 
AND 


SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Why not drive out to 
Framingham and person- 
ally pick out ‘he trees you 
need? 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike 
Also Motor Route 30 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 


COLUMBINES 


There are never enough of these airy grace- 

ful perennials in the border. How the Hum- 

ming Birds like them too! Buy them in 
uantity and sprinkle them about the gar- 
en. Plant early. 

CANADENSIS, the native red and yellow 
variety, blooms first and makes a “scarlet 
rain” in rocky, woodsy places. Self sows 
freely. 

CHRYSANTHA, latest to bloom, tall, 
long-spurred yellow, the finest variety, 
blooms over a long period in June. 

HENSOL LL, newer, vigorous 
variety with rich blue flowers. 

LONG-SPURRED HYBRIDS, many deli- 
cate colors in Dobbie’s Imperial mixture. 

10 of one variety, $1.50 (add postage) 

25 of one variety, $3.00 (add postage) 

5 each of 4 varieties, $3 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


FLOWERING TREES 
NUT TREES 


2 for 40c—10 for $1.35—50 for $5.50 
Prepaid 


Sturdy, well rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. White 
Dogwood, Red Bud, Tulip Tree, Eu. Mt. 
Ash, Af. Tamarix, Weeping Willow, Russian 
Olive, White Birch, Sycamore, Linden, 
Chinese Elm, Lombardy Poplar. Black 
Walnut—large fine quality nuts. Butternut 
—long shaped, very rich meats. Hazelnut— 
tallbush. Clusters of fine nuts. Hickory— 
shell bark variety. Fine quality. Order any 
number desired, but order NOW. Will ship 
when you want them. 


Catalog FREE—Write Today 


HARMON NURSERY 
Box B Prospect, Ohio 


GETS — ROSE BEETLES 























Dr. Muenscher’s new book names 
the poisonous varieties, tells why 
they are poisonous, lists the symp- 
toms in men and animals, and 
gives latest medical recommenda- 
tions for treatment. Illustrated 
with line drawings making iden- 
tification easy. Price $3.50 





Complete cultural information on 
the best blue flower available for 
American gardens. Includes de- 
scriptive enumeration of varieties, 
and special chapters on insects and 
diseases of delphinium. Illustrated 
with pen-and-ink drawings and 
color plates. Probable price $3.00 


Order from your bookstore, your seedstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





A non-poisonous spray that will 
not injure the most delicate Rose 
or Foliage. Leaves NO residue or 
odor after drying. Actually Kills 
the Adult Rose Bugs, Larve and 
Eggs. Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion. Trial Size makes 1 Quart, 


Postpaid 30c. Economical Size makes 1 Gal- 


lon, 


ostpaid 75c. Ask your Garden Dealer. 


HENRY -GREBENSTEIN, BOX H, STOUGHTON, MASS. 








When writing advertisers 


HORTICULTURE 


please mention 
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Wiksons 


ESTATE SPRAYER 


This compact, high-pressure power 
sprayer produces a fine misty spray 
that does a better job with less ma- 
terial in less time. Perfect balance 
makes it easy for one man to move 
the Estate Sprayer, pneumatic tires 
prevent damage to lawns or flower 


beds, and the fine construction of 
pump and engine assures trouble- 
free operation and long life. Widely 
used for estate, golf course, nursery 


and cemetery work. 


Write for special Sprayer Folder E-315 


“ 





5 NEW. JERSEY 


4 


spRiNGFIEL 














CORAL BELLS 


Seven New Heucheras 


BLOOM’S VARIETY. Coral-red. Long 
sprays. 

FREEDOM. Light rose. 

JUBILEE. Glistening rose pink. A 
greatly improved Edge Hall 

MARY ROSE. Clear pink. 

OAKINGTON JEWEL. Coral,red, tinged 
copper. Bronzy foliage 

SCARLET BEAUTY. Flaming scarlet. 

SNOWFLAKE. A pure white. Large 


flowers. 


Prices—50c each; 3 alike for $1.35; 
1 each of the 7 NEW varieties, $3.00 


Write for Free Catalog 
BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
BOX 20 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


The Origrn. 








BARNES BROS. NURSER) 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 














Dr. Bailey Turns to Larkspurs 

‘The Garden of Larkspurs,’’ by L. H. Bailey. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

One continues to wonder at the versatility and industry of 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. His important gourd book issued 
not long ago is now succeeded by ‘“The Garden of Larkspurs”’ 
in which the whole subject of larkspurs—types, species and 
cultivation—is taken up in detail. The book is beautifully 
printed and contains a variety of excellent illustrations. 

Dr. Bailey writes with the lucidity and enthusiasm and 
with the comprehensive knowledge which characterizes all of 
his work. This book, therefore, becomes one of rather special 
importance; and one may suspect that every dyed-in-the-wool 
garden maker will find a place for it on his bookshelf. In- 
cidentally, the list of species cultivated in North America is 
more comprehensive than can be found in any encyclopedia. 


Study of Statistical Technique 


‘Statistical Technique in Agricultural Research,’’ by D. D. Paterson. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

This reviewer throws up his hands when he scans this 
book and quotes without apologies from the publisher's an- 
nouncement, which is as follows: 


Here is a book designed to give the student an understanding of the kinds 
of problems which can be handled statistically and of the principal methods 
which are available for the research worker in the fields in which statistical 
methods are applied. The author presents a simple, readable exposition of the 
basic principles and methods of statistics which are common to scientific 
research in all fields, without specialization in any branch to the exclusion 
of others. 


The book is well printed, carefully indexed and judging 
from its tables and its diagrams must be well worth the money 
asked for it. 


A Book on Water Gardens 


“Water Gardening’ by Frances Perry. Published by Country Life Ltd. of 
London and distributed in the United States by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 

In this book the author attempts to bring together into one 
volume all the information possible on water gardens and 
‘assist garden owners, professional landscape architects, school 
teachers, and others, to make the best of their water garden, 
and to construct, plant, and maintain it in a proper fashion.” 
It does all this. In fact, it is, if anything, too complete and is 
inclined to wander a little from the subject of water gardens 
in its discussions of plants to use for backgrounds and wind- 
breaks, and for the bog and waterside. It was written, of 
course, with English conditions in mind. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





A. E. WOHLERT’S NURSERIES 











United States Headquarters EXETER 


Be WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Flowering Trees 


J Special Offer 

and Vines 18 Ladyslippers ............ $3.50 
6 Pink Ladyslippers 

Roseflowering Japan Cherries 6 Yellow Ladyslippers 

Weeping Cherries 6 Showy Ladyslippers 
Chinese Flowering Crabapples 12 Maidenhair Ferns ....... 2.00 
Oriental Magnolias 12 Mertensia Virginica ...... 1.50 
Double Flowering Peach 12 Snow Trilliums .......... 1.50 
Flowering Apricots 12 Roundlobe Hepatica ..... 1.75 
Clematis 12 Blue Phlox Divaricata ... 1.75 
Wistaria with flower 12 Lilac Birdsfoot Violet .... 1.75 


clusters up to 4 ft. 
long. 
Pricelist free upon request 


Postage Prepaid 


1939 catalogue of over 300 Native 
American Ferns and Wild Flowers 
on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
New Hampshire 


932 Montgomery Avenue 


NARBERTH PENNSYLVANIA Exeter 




















March 15, 1939 












WJ PROTECT 
_* YOUR ROSES 


a From Insects and Disease 
“{& TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
Ps» spray that gives complete 
—~ plant protection. Positively 
z qutsle blackspot and _ mil- 
iy Pp dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
* ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., 38 Ogen Bidg., Phila., 





















o: 7 U. S. Plant Patent No. 84 
J Sensational new late-ripening 
{ Yellow freestone. Ripens two 
weeks after Elberta; great 
money-maker. Get started now. 
Fruit, Berries and Ornamentals 
described in big 68-page illus- 
trated catalog. Free. Write today. 
a = 


p.m 











COLORADO SAXIFLORA 


janet 


COLORADO SPRINGS COLORADO 


VIOLA ODORATA 
DOUBLE RUSSIAN 


Here is a rare hardy gem for an intimate 
corner in the garden. It produces in early 
Spring double deep purple flowers of exqui- 
site fragrance. Plant it early, in light shade, 
in soil that will hold a little moisture. Per- 
fectly hardy with light winter cover. 

5 for $1, 25 for $4 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


GARDEN AMARYLLIS 


With its great fantastic blooms of velvet 
crimson, Amaryllis formosissima is spec- 
tacular in the garden. Easy; quick. 
Handle like Gladiolus. Nine bulbs for 
$1.00, 25 for $3.00. Catalog; Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Planting season will soon be here but there 
is still time to send for a catalogue and 
make your selections for next Summer's 
garden. Why not make this a ‘Glad’ 
Summer by ordering your bulbs now. A 
number of special bargain collections are 
featured in my listings. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
RROWNSVILLE OREGON 




















HARDY NORTH- 
ERN STRAINS 
Chestnut Trees are 
the most productive 
of all nut trees, easily 













grown,heavy yielders. 


Plant for ‘Beauty—Proft—Shade—Nuts—F un 
Send post card today for FREE Booklet and 
price list. Hybrid Hickories. English Wernute, 
Illinois Pecans, Stabler Black Walnuts, etc. 

have experimented with nut trees for over 42 m, 
Sunny Ridge Nursery, Box H, Swarthmore, Pz 


PRIMULA ROSEA GRANDIFLORA 


Clear, deep pink flowers on 8 inch 
stems in early Spring. The brightest 
of all Primulas. 
50c each, 3 for $1.00, postpaid 
Write for 1939 Catalog 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


ENJOY CUT FLOWERS 
for twice the ordinary time 


LT 7 


will keep them fresh longer. 
25c, 50c, $1 sizes. At your dealers or postpaid 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
Tel. Newton North 8563 Newtonville, 


FLORA-GRO for soilless planting and potted plants 























March 


Fancy Leaved CALADIUMS 


Nature's loveliest foliage plants for 
potsor window boxes. Gorgeous colors 
from white through pink to deep 
scarlet in all shades. Easily grown 
with my simple planting instruc- 
tions. 10 bulbs, mixed varieties $1. 
10 bright pink or 10 roses $1. 25 
for $2. The 3 collections, 30 bulbs, 
$2.50. All postpaid. No catalogue. 


J.D. MITCHELL, Box 3565, SEBRING, FLA. 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 
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Albamont Silver Medal 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Write for descriptive folder and prices 
which will save you money. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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FRUITS AND NUTS 





























GET your FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Plant- 


ing Guide and Seed Catalog is now ready 
for mailing. This peautifully” illustrated, 24- 
page Guide to best quality seeds, peren- 
nials, roses and novelties contains a wealth 
of valuable information and reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 





FOREST PLANTING STOCK 
$5.75 

REES PER 1000 
AND UP 


URE TREE PLANTING STOCK 
Reduce taxes on idle land. Plant trees for 
SOL ind investment. We contract to plant 


MUSSER FORESTS INC., Indiana, Pa. 








” Fy More than a mere Catalog. 
A Little It gives you the unvar- 
BOOK nished truth about Roses. 

Also valuable Cultural Sug- 
About gestions. It is easy to grow 


Roses the Peterson way. 


ROSES” a is FREE; write 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS 

Our introduction FLORA FARMER 

given Award of Merit by the Massa- 

chusetts Horticultural Society. 

For information regarding this and 

other distinctive glads send for our 

descriptive list. 

EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 

New Cumberland, Pa. 











SPECIAL COLLECTION 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs $2 Prepaid 


ACADIA DUNA 

AVE MARIA FLAMING SWORD 

— HEART GOLDEN CHIMES 
TOERG’S WHITE 


DREAM O’ BEAUTY MARGARET FULTON 
Send for 1939 Catalog 


SEABROOK ee aa 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COLORADO EVERGREENS 


3 Year Old 
We Will PREPAY to you 25 — 
3 year old trees for $1.00. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
Evergreen, Colorado 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 














New Control for the Peach Borer 


— as being more effective in controlling borers in 
peach trees than the standard materials now used, as be- 
ing easier to apply and with less danger of injury to the tree, 
and above all as being less expensive, a chemical widely used 
in grain fumigation is now advocated for use by peach growers 
by Dr. D. M. Daniel, entomologist at the State Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The new material is an emulsion of a chemical known as 
ethylene dichloride and potash fish-oil soap diluted with water 
and applied directly to the tree regardless of age. It can be 
poured or sprayed about the base of the tree with equally good 
results and can be applied at a time when other orchard work 
is not pressing. It is more effective in cool weather than in hot 
weather and can therefore be used later in the Fall than can the 
old treatment with paradichlorobenzene, which requires a soil 
temperature of 60 degrees or above to be effective. Ethylene 
dichloride emulsion has given excellent control in western New 
York when applied as late as the middle of November, for 
example. It appears to be safer on young trees as well as more 
effective than the so-called ‘‘crystal ring’’ treatment with 
“P. D. B.”’ 

Detailed directions on the preparation and use of ethylene 
dichloride emulsion for peach borer may be obtained upon 
request to the experiment station at Geneva. 


Hardy Carpathian English Walnuts 


ANY readers of Horticulture have purchased seed of 
Crath’s hardy Carpathian English walnut during the 
past few years and reports indicate that they are doing well. 
This strain of the English walnut, seeds of which were selected 
by Rev. Mr. Crath of Toronto on the higher elevations of the 
Carpathian Mountains, seem to do well in the northern states 
wherever good varieties of apples do well. In sections of the 
country where temperatures drop below 30 degrees, or where 
the soil is not suitable for fruit growing, there is considerable 
Winter injury. In the more favorable fruit-growing sections, 
however, the trees suffer little or no injury and after the 
second or third year grow rapidly. 

The tree promises to be an ornamental of value for the 
home grounds. The bark is a light gray. If properly pruned 
it will branch out well and make a nice shade tree. A seven- 
year-old tree in the writer’s backyard in Madison, Wis. is 
doing very nicely. It produced pistillate flowers last year, but 
as Rev. Mr. Crath predicted, the first year of bloom it does not 
produce catkins or staminate flowers, and so the little nuts 
dropped off for lack of pollination. The second year it should 
produce both types of flowers. 

Careful pruning of young trees is essential in order that 
they may have a desirable shape in later years. They should 
be pruned to a whip until they are about five or six feet high. 
Side branches should then be allowed to develop, and the 
central leader maintained the largest. Otherwise the branches 




















NOW IS THE TIME! 
TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite spot on your home grounds 


A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its beautiful 
blossoms and delicious produce—An Evergreen for its year-round joy—Fruit 
trees, Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be sprayed Dormant. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Brookline, Mass., Asp. 4204 
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HANG BIRD HOUSES NOW 





nme 


Bluebird “Wren Robin 
$1.75 each or 3 for $5. Write for booklet. 
THE CRESCENT CO., “‘Birdville’’ TOMS RIVER, N. J. 





THE RARE LAUREL OAK 


For those interested in the uncommon, we 
offer in limited quantities this beautiful 
Oak—long shiny leaves similar to those of 
the Laurel or Rhododendron. 

3'-4' @ $4.00 each 5’-6’ @ $6.00 each 


f.o.b. our Nursery 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa. 





THIS GUN a Cee : 


cee" DANDELIONS 


FITS ON ANY ROUND PINT BOTTLE ! 


L.RTRACY, **2. Bae wash 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Nurserymen, Subur- 

banites, Country Estates 

and Poultrymen. 





Lew Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Mina. 





Seeds of Alpine Flowers 
Many rare, from Florealp 
Garden, Switzerland (5000 
feet altitude). Ask list from 

J. M. AUBERT, 11 Rue Tronchet, Paris 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 


Catalog on Request 











GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 





DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Successful 


‘even 

Harmless to children, plants and 

animals. Not offensive to humans. 

Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. REOADES 
SOTTH SUDBURY 





For Sale — In Health Belt 


Over 16 acres and 40 building lots on the 
Mullica river, five miles east of Elwood, 
Atlantic County, New Jersey. Most land high, 
sandy. 1000 feet on river. Separate bathing 
pool, waist-deep, cedar water. Two main 
roads, one through property. Place for an 
estate, sanatorium, or wild-flower preserve. 


HARRY R. HEAL 
3365 Hollywood Circle, Merchantville, N. J. 


GLAD BULBS 
“Quality at no EXTRA Cost” 


Millions of fine bulbs were produced this 
season and are offered in about 100 of the 
leading varieties which are listed in my 
descriptive list which is FREE for the ask- 
ing. An extra surprise with every order. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
5923 No. Atlantic Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


















A WAGON i. ee 
LOAD OF MANURE BAG 
Wizard provides all the humus and 
the plant food elements of the best 
manure in a very concentrated form. 
Very economical —a little goes a 
long way. Wizard puts new life into 
worn-out soils. Safe, weedless and 
easy to use. Avoid inferior substi- 
tutes —ask your dealer for Wizard. 


Pulverized Manure Co., Chicago 
BER U SD conceNTRATED 
Sheep & Cow Manures 












CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. Crath’s 
Carpathian. New. Parent stock hardy 40 
below. Good bearers, excellent nuts. Fast 
growers. Ornamental, free pamphlet. Samuel 
Graham, 42 Bostwick Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





MATERIAL WANTED—to buy about 30 
Burr oaks about one inch in diameter, also a 
few Scarlet oaks same size. Communicate 
with Wiiliam H. Putnam, 6 Central Bow, 
Hartford, Conn. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 
Bent, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS, choicest varieties, 
special $1.00 collection to horticultural 
society members. Send for price list. Philip 
G. Farley, Nashua Road, Dracut, Mass. 





POTASH FERTILIZER (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Write for free circular ex- 
plaining use. George Stevens, Peterborough, 
Ontario. 





RAISE GOURDS, latest hobby. Send 25c 
for packet assorted ornamental gourd seed. 
F. N. Giddings, Gourd Specialist, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER: European 
training and American experience in all 
branches of horticulture. 16 years in last 
position. Excellent references. Married. 
J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Life 
experience under glass and outdoors. I have 
been for the last 21 years with the late Miss 
Kneeland, Lenox, Mass. Charles MacLean, 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





ACTIVE SUPERINTENDENT, gardener, 
landscape forester with varied experience 
from Maine to Virginia wishes position on 
progressive estate because of employer’s 
recent death. Superintendent five years in 
last position. 35, married, no children. 
Roger Thompson, Harrisville, N. H. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Gardener-caretaker, Brookline, 
private place. Single. No board, room pro- 
vided. Written application only considered. 
Must state age, nationality, experience, 
wages expected. Permanent position. No in- 
terview granted unless above information 
given in full. All references returned. Ad- 
a X, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 








WANTED: Working gardener on place in 
country, 20 miles from Boston. Must be ex- 
perienced on vegetable and flower gardens, 
lawns and shrubs; also greenhouse. Must 
be able to work in the woods during winter 
season. State references and wages ex- 
pected in first letter. B. S., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,”” Boston, Mass. 
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of this variety develop bad crotches. If the tip buds of the 
leader of a small tree are injured, it is then necessary to cut 
off all side branches which develop in order to maintain a 
central leader. 

A new supply of the seed for continuing the test is being 
imported from the Carpathian Mountains this Spring selected 
by Rev. Mr. Crath. The seeds do not need to be frozen, but 
should be soaked in water for one week and then planted in the 
garden. After they have grown about two years, they should 
be transplanted to their permanent location. Anyone wishing 
more information in segard to these hardy English walnuts 
should write the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, 424 Uni- 
versity Farm Place, Madison, Wis. 


The New “Webster” Apple 


HE ‘Webster’ apple, the most recent introduction of the 

New York State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y.., is 
especially distinguished as being the latest-keeping of all good 
apples and for its really exceptional cooking qualities. The 
fruit of ‘“Webster’’ makes an excellent showing because of its 
large size, trim and symmetrical shape, and handsome, rather 
solid, bright red color. It has excellent culinary possibilities 
and, while not a high-quality eating apple, it is a valuable 
market sort for cooking late in the season when there is a 
scarcity of good cooking apples. Numerous housewives who 
have tried it pronounce it the finest apple for baking that 
they have ever had and it is equally good for pies and sauce. 
‘‘Webster’’ retains its crisp, juicy flesh into the month of June 
and holds up well when taken from storage at that season. 

The tree of ‘“Webster’’ is a large, vigorous grower, appar- 
ently hardy and healthy. It is wide-spreading, and its strong 
branches have good crotches. The variety seems to be annually 
productive and the apples hang to the tree reasonably well. 
The picking season will average two weeks after McIntosh. 
“Webster” is a cross between two unnamed station seedlings, 
the parents of both of which were Ben Davis and Jonathan. 
The new apple has the shape of a Jonathan but is much 
larger, while its color is that of a highly colored Ben Davis 
only less striped and more solid red. The variety has poor 
pollen, which means that ample provisions should be made 
for cross pollination. Any variety having good pollen which 
blooms at the same time, such as McIntosh, Cortland, Deli- 
cious and Macoun, will serve this purpose. 


Origin of Ben Davis Apple 


| ‘HERE seems to be much uncertainty as to the origin of 
the Ben Davis apple. Beach in his ““Apples of New York”’ 
states: 

The origin of this apple will probably never be definitely known. It has 
been variously credited to Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia. 

In the “Transactions of the Iowa Horticultural Society” 
for the year, 1881, Page 206, a Mr. A. C. Hammond is 
quoted as follows: 

The now celebrated Ben Davis was an ordinary seedling apple tree planted 
by Mr. B. D. Hill, late of my county in Illinois. It was planted a few miles 
south of the present city of Warsaw. It soon produced plentiful crops of fine, 
red apples, got into the hands of nurserymen, and is now known over large 
portions of Europe and America. 

Unfortunately, the above reference fails to give the date 


when the tree was first known and thus we are unable to 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





FRAGRANT HERBS: Rosemary, Lavender, 
Rose Geranium, Calamint, Balm, Gas-plant, 
Beebalm, Thyme, Orange Mint, Curly Mint. 
Collection $2.50. Oatalogue. Highmead 
Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Cushion Mums 
(Amelia). 5 plants different colors, $1.00. 
Korean Mums, 6 for $1.00. Your selection 
from our list. Other novelties. Write for 
copy. Williams Bros., Osbornville, N. J. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanten pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





DAY LILIES: Modern Hybrid Hemerocal- 
lis—Write for price list or send check for 
$1.25 for five different named Hybrids, 
labeled. April 54 prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, R. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





GROW AMAZING PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
and vegetables without soil all year round. 
You can do it. In your home, apartment, 
cellar or outdoors. New folio tells you the 
very latest amazing methods. Write today 
for free particulars. Parval Co., Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in paper pots. 12 varieties $3.00, 6 for 
$2.00. Booklet containing cultural direc- 
tions and descriptions 50c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





COLUMBINE “Colonial Strain” and other 
choice perennial seed, also tree and shrub 
seeds. Oatalogue on request. F. W. 
Schumacher, Horticulturist, P. O. Box 131, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





COLCHICINE: Oreate new plant varieties 
by chemically changing heredity with Di- 
Ohromo, amazing, new Oolchicine solution. 
Solution, directions, vial, $1 postpaid. Di- 
Chromo Laboratories, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Spe- 
cies and hybrids. Thousands of hardy well 
grown plants of the best strains. Well 
budded to bloom this season. Wholesale and 
retail. Send for price list. Reid’s Nurseries, 
Osterville, Mass. 





GREENHOUSES: Reasonable. State size 
wanted. No catalogues issued. George 
Pearce, Builder, East Orange, New Jersey. 





RHODODENDRONS, azaleas, evergreens, 
wild flowers, orchids, ferns. Ornamentals. 
Catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





GIANT DAHLIA FLOWERED ZINNIA 
seed, six generous 15c pkts., 6 colors, only 
50c. Free pkt. with each request for our 
special list of perennials and annuals. 
Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 








RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, 
Japanese Maples, Magnolias, Purple 
Beeches, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for list. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





KNOCK 'EM DEAD with AGRI-PAX — The Safe Insecticide 


AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 





when cash is sent with order. . . . Descriptive literature free. 
For Every Spraying Need, There’s a “KILLE 


MORRIS B. READE, inc. 


Dept. H 





Stainless — Non-Burning —A Uniform Product for All-Around Spraying 


Recommended for the control of Aphis, White Fly, Red Spider, Mealy Bug, 
Green Fly and Soft Scale and many other Greenhouse and House-Plant In- 
sects. .. . Outdoors, it will control the tougher insects, such as Jap Beetle, 
Rose Beetle as well as the soft-bodied varieties. Quart, $1.00; Gallon, 
$3.00; 5 Gallons, $12.00. Shipped prepaid East of Mississippi River 


BR” Made by READE .7 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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68th 


March 16 
to 


Tuesday, March 21 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Attractions: 


“GARDENING DOWN 
THE AGES" 


Thursday, 


running back 2000 years. 


"EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
ESTATE” 


gardens. 


HOURS: 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
ow Thursday, from |2 M., and 
unday, from | P.M. to 10 P.M.) 


Admission $1.00 


(tax exempt) 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Spring Flower Show 


showing typical gardens of different periods 


with a mansion house and its surrounding 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


NARCISSUS 
SHOW 


of the 


WESTBURY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


April 25th...... 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
April 26th... .. 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Each member of the Society 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
SOCIETY'S SECTION 


Co-operating in the 


1939 Philadelphia 
Flower Show 


Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 


MARCH 20 to 25 


Opening Day 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Other Days 


Admission 75 Cents 


receives a free ticket 








9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

















PHLOX DIVARICATA 


This native lavender-blue Phlox blooms in 
May, a foot high. Lovely itself, it is most 
attractive planted with yellow Tulips, Alys- 
sum, Tiarella, or several varieties of Phlox 
subulata. Our stock is not collected; it is 
grown from a single plant selected for its 
pure color and vigorous growth. 

10 plants, $1.50; 25 for $3 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
lants for rock garden or border. 
Brurdy, well-rooted stock in wide 
assortment. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE “iw jensey~ 


















Hamilton, III. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Baker's Seed, Bulb and Flower Farm. (Codsall, Wolverhampton, Eng.) Seeds, 1939. 


judge as to its accuracy. The Ben Davis is known to have 
been in cultivation for a long period prior to the time of the 
above meeting and was already very widely disseminated. 
However, 60 years ago it should have been easy to determine 
whether the tree mentioned by Mr. Hammond was in fact 
the original tree from which the Ben Davis was propagated. 
I do not find this reference cited in books dealing with the 
history of apple varieties, whether because it was overlooked 
or because it was not regarded as important I do not know. 


—Frank C. Pellett. 


Barr, Claude A. (Smithwick, S. D.) Native plants from the Badlands and Black 
GROUND COVERS | ®,< thw : 


FOR SUN OR SHADE 10 100 
Vinca minor, l year ........ 
Vinca minor, strong clumps ..$1.50 12.00 


Vinca minor alba ........... 2.50 20.00 
Vinca minor, Bowles’ var. .... 2.50 20.00 
Pachysandra, l year ........ 7.00 
Pachysandra, strong clumps .. 1.80 15.00 
Baltic Ivy (hardy) ......... 1.75 15.00 
Hall’s Honeysuckle ......... 3.00 25.00 


Catalogue on Request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MAss. 








Ghose, G., & 


Breck, Joseph, &% Sons. (Boston, Mass.) General catalog, 1939. 

Clarke Nursery. (San Jose, Calif.) Garden aristocrats, 1939. 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) Roses, Spring 1939. 

Curtis Nurseries. (Callicoon, N. Y.) 1939 native trees and shrubs. 

Daniels Bros. (Norwich, Eng.) Vegetable and flower seeds, Spring 1939. 

Dreer, Henry A. (Phila., Pa.) Novelties and specialties, 1939. 

Farmer Seed and Nursery Co. (Faribault, Minn.) Seeds and nursery stock, 1939. 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Calif.) Nursery stock including nut trees. 

Co. (Town-end, Darjeeling, India) Collected Kashmir & Sikkim 
Himalayan flower seeds and bulbs. 

Gill Bros. Seed Co. (Montavilla Sta., Portland, Ore.) Seeds, 1939. 














KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL stave 





GARDENER’S FRIEND 
20 Keystone Plant Labels & 
Stakes (pyraline label, alum- 
inum stake), 100 green pyra- 
lin tie on labels. 1 Weather- 
proof pencil. Assorted box $2. 

a? Write for Catalog 
‘FOR W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 













SPRING PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


Handsome 32-page booklet replete 
with gorgeous color illustrations of 
the latest and finest ROSES, Patented 
and other Hardy Hybrid Teas, also 
Climbers; GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, 
CANNAS and PERENNIALS. Re- 
member, I handle only the best, and at prices 
within reach of all. Write today for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 








BOX B 





Rare and Unusual 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Iilustrated and grouped under the 
ollowing headings 

1. A Winter Garden 

2. Springtime in the Garden 
3. For Summer Bloom 

4. A Garden of Fragrance 
5. Bird Attractors 

6. Small Flowering Trees ! nean e De 
7. Flowering Vines the P 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
605 WOOD STREET PIQUA, OHIO 


fsk your 


Mp 
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lor & Chemica 
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SOAP 
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% 
GOURDS ARE FUN 


Imported and native seeds, bird 
houses, gourd tools, Indian corn, orna- 
mental gourds, hill-billy brooms. Write 


BIG HORN FARM. Peoria Hts., Ill. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB cee Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














| 4445 RED SPIDERS... ee 


AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other ons 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

«+» Pree Pest Control Guide, 
curenme b GPRRT-CEEINORE CORPORATION 
Richmond California 







"Mursery VOLCK 





VISIT OUR ROCK GARDENS THIS SPRING 


Glorious color. Rare and un- 
usual rock and alpine plants. 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


for ‘CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN” 


Greens Farms Connecticut 











PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2. 75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 














a hia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. , LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
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Three Trees 


That Grow Well With 
Rhododendrons 





12 to 15 inch 


Rhododendrons “a Z 20c. Small ball 


Some of our finest native shrubs are easily transplanted from the wild and 


BIRCH 

Common “white” Birch (populi- 
folia). Plant 3 in one hole to make 
a clump. 


take readily to cultivation. This stock is not to be compared for a minute 
with ordinary collected plants. It is on the contrary all carefully dug, the 


6 
Also offer Paper Birch, slightly 
more. 


DOGWOOD 


greatest pains being taken to preserve the roots. Carefully packed and 
shipped by express it is easily planted and young enough to make a quick 
start. Shipped from North Carolina, yet express runs only about 6 cents 
each anywhere east of lowa (in 100 lots). 


SMALL—1I2 to 15 INCH NATIVES 
Azaleas (25) (100) 


Calendulacea............... $8.00 $30.00 
arborescens ................ 5.00 10.00 35.00 
viscosa ... f Per ee a 8.00 30.00 


Leucothe RHODODENDRONS Pink (grafted) (5) (25) 


catesbei : ney . 4.50 7.50 27.50 3 $17.50 
Kalmia (laurel) Basque. Ons stem. 7.15 
latifolia ...... é . 4.00 7.00 25.00 catawbiense. One and two stems. 
Rhododendron carolina. Bushier. Some flowers. 
carolina ........ = . 5.00 8.00 30.00 FRANKLINIA 
Kalmia. One and two stems. Long-lost native. 
White, fragrant, 


catawbiense . a ee 8.00 30.00 
maximum . 7.00 20.00 Azaleas. All one and two stems. 
from August to No- 
Small Trees, Shrubs, vember — while 


UPRIGHT YEW leaves blaze in 
HEDGE etc. Autumn colors. 


, We are headquarters for Acid soil. Hardy to 
for 37 cents a foot! these; over 800 kinds listed New York. 
and others quoted on re- (Each) (10) 
quest. Priced from 1 cent 10in. $1.25 $10.00 
each up. 3 ft. 3.50 27.00 


Kelsey Short Guide DAPHNE CNEORUM 


for 1939 Dainty ever- 


White Flow- 
ering. (Cor- 
nus florida). 
Gorgeous show 

in Spring. Takes 

acid soil, same as 

—S Rhododendrons (So 

do other trees listed). (100) 


These shrubs are collected carefully with a small 
ball of earth, and are easily planted and grown. In 
four years they will be full, bushy specimens in 
bloom, and worth about eight times the price you 
pay now. 





Planted 1% feet apart, 
™ the Japanese Yew 
> makes the finest ever- 
green hedge in the 
world and is hardy 


everywhere. We offer: green dwarf 





10 to15 in. xx $55.00 
15 to 18 in. xxx 90.00 
2 feet (Balled) 250.00 


(also smaller sizes) 
8 to 10 in. x 25.00 
4to 6in.x 17.50 





KELSEY YEW 
"Berrybush" 


Many red berries in 
Fall. Dwarf. 
4-6 in. x, $8 for 10 
1% ft. $3.50 each 





Lists all the above and is an 
unusual book, altogether 
aside from the real bargain 
prices it contains. (44 large 
pages, many photos). Copy 
free if you mention “Horti- 
cukure.” 


K ELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


| 50-E CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


sun and lime. 
Fragrant 
pink blos- 
soms cover 
plant in 
May, occa- 
sionally 
through 
Summer and again in September. 
Keeps low and spreads to about 
18 in. wide. Wonderful permanent 
border. (Each) (10) 
5 in. 
9 in. 
12 in. 











